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EDITORIALS 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND PSYCHOLOGY 


HEN the social scientist comes to the psychologist asking 

for bread he is not infrequently rewarded with a stone. 

This is due in no small part to the fact that psychology as 
a newly organized form of scientific interest inevitably lends itself 
to successive movements of academic fashion, and tends to force 
the problems of interested outsiders into line with its prevailing 
modes. 

The most obvious recent example of this kind of distortion is 
to be found in the wholesale and sometimes uncritical application 
of intelligence testing to the entire range of social problems. 
Conformably to this most exaggerated psychological fashion of 
the present decade every human problem becomes resolved into a 
question of levels of endowment which are to be determined 
quantitatively by an omnibus test. The classification of school 
children, the treatment of the criminal, the relation of the Nordic 
to the rest of mankind, all such questions are speedily involved 
in the inevitable technique of intelligence testing. The hand that 
holds the stop watch threatens to rule the world, or at any rate to 
usurp more than its place in the sun. 

The critical reaction from the first wave of fashion that fol- 
lowed the success of Army Alpha is already under way, and one 
can venture without rashness the prophecy that the next great 
impetus will be toward the investigation of emotional rather than 
intellectual responses. Psychoanalysis, whatever its vagaries, 
has resulted in an attitude peculiarly favorable to the wish as a 
basic element in mental life, and signs are not wanting that experi- 
ment and test alike will be reshaped by this new interest. One has 
only to compare any psychological journal of to-day with a cor- 
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responding number of fifteen years ago to be struck by the rapid 
increase in the number of such titles as: ‘‘The Effect of Mood on 
Performance’’, ‘‘The Influence of Feeling on Memory’’, or ‘‘The 
Effect of Encouragement and Discouragement on Performance’’ 

To a journal of social or of abnormal psychology this change 
of psychological fashion cannot but be a welcome one. If ps) 
chology is to render its most distinctive service to the social 
sciences it will more probably be by elaborating the study of 
emotions than by further refining the statistical treatment of in 
telligence scores. The failure of the 1.Q. to give more than very 
ambiguous results in the larger problems of race and sex difference 
contrasts unfavorably with the hopeful indications at hand in the 
parallel affective investigations with black and white, and with 
male and female subjects. 

A priori there is more reason to expect that an individual wil! 
have a definite level of emotionality than of general intelligence 
The relation of the central and autonomic nervous systems sug 
gests the possibility of a definite physiological basis of emotion 
ality in the readiness of spread of nervous excitement from the 
former to the latter. If the coldly intellectual or phlegmatic man 
is such largely because of the slight amount of spread from central 
to autonomic system, and the individual with a marked disposition 
toward getting stirred up derives his excitability from a simple 
physiological readiness, we may look forward hopefully to the 
furtherance of exact measurement in this field. 

We may even venture a step further in our expectations as to 
the measurement of general emotional traits. The ancient dis 
tinction between the op‘imist and the pessimist is one that has a 
very suggestive counterpart in the antagonism of sacrocranial 
and sympathetic divisions of the autonomic nervous system. 
Allport’s plausible development of this suggestion in his ‘‘Social 
Psychology’’ leads to the hope that general innate tendencies 
toward optimism or pessimism may eventually be revealed as 
degrees of receptivity of the sympathetic and _ sacrocrania! 
divisions. 

Moreover, the well-marked emotional patterns of fear, rage, 
and lust have already given such clear results in the conditioning 
experiment that we may not unreasonably expect to see them dealt 
with as measurable aptitudes, and anticipate the development 0! 
a psychoanalysis based on experiment and on direct investigation 
of the contemporary child rather than on the fanciful reconstruc 
tion of personal history. 
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COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION AND MENTAL HYGIENE 


fresh on the echo when the newspaper headlines blare forth 
the case of Harrison Noel. 

Not the least startling aspect of these two cases is the fact that 
they have so many points in common. Brilliant scholastic records 
are found in both, and accompanied by histories of conduct that 
were no better than borderline. In the Noel case, to be sure, the 
psychopathological status is more clear cut, and about it there 
appears to be no question, but in this the difference is certainly of 
degree rather than of kind. 

In one other respect do both of these lamentable cases agree: 
both emphasize in bold relief the urgent necessity of having our 
educational institutions cease to be mere by-standers in the mental 
health of their students. The laissez faire attitude of ‘‘the Lord 
giveth, the Lord taketh’’ permeates almost the entire college and 
university attitude toward the emotional adjustments of their 
charges. Those institutions in which this is not the case can be 
counted on less than the fingers of one hand. 

It happens with monotonous regularity that nothing more 
results from these cases than hysterical propaganda, pamphlets 
written and talks delivered by learned psychopathologists; talks 
which mirror the current newspaper attitudes more than their 
authors realize, and give evidence of the failure of psychopathology 
to deal adequately with such cases in the colleges. 

These cases should stimulate workers and practitioners in this 
field to vigorous research. Almost numberless are the questions 
which must be answered by fact before any but abortive progress 
can be made. What can the colleges do? What factors of college 
life aid? What factors hamper? What is the effect of fraternities 
and sororities? What is the relative importance of childhood? 
How can those in need of orthosis be discovered? What can be 
done for those who need it? 

The scientific method which is the boast of academic psychology 
should have its aura spread by instances such as these to the field 
of student mental hygiene. The college man in the classroom has 
the daily attention of experts. Outside the classroom ke is too 
often left to the tender mercies of nondescript healing cults, based 
on vicarious clinical ‘‘experience’’. 


R nah eee from the Loeb-Leopold case are still 





A PLEA FOR THE TRAINING OF PSYCHOLOGISTS. 
By LOYAL CRANE, Pu.D. 


T is an unfortunate fact that the ‘‘consulting psychologist” of 

| to-day does not command either the social and professional 

recognition or the earning power to which he is rightly entitled 

by virtue both of his inherent social usefulness and his long years 
of academic training. 

In the minds of many lay persons, the psychologist falls in that 
large group of extramedical practitioners characterized by the 
chiropractor. 

Another large group of people completely fail to distinguish 
between the competent, self-respecting university trained psy 
chologist and the commercially motivated lecturer on near psy 
chological topics, such as faith healing, Christian Science and 
similar inspirational subjects. 

With occasional noteworthy exceptions, the attitude of the 
medical profession toward the practicing psychologist is one of 
tolerant condescension, courteous withal yet ever watchful lest, 


during an unguarded moment, some remunerative executive post 
which should ‘‘ properly be filled by an M.D.’’, pass into the con 
trol of a psychologist. 

Now what is the cause of this unsatisfactory situation? 

To this writer it would seem that the principal cause is the 


fact that, in the minds of the masses, the term ‘‘ psychologist” 
lacks both social and de facto legal definition. 

Who is a psychologist? In truth, the only answer we can give 
the public is that a psychologist is anyone who chooses to call 
himself such. Not even the Ph.D. degree may be looked upon as 
distinguishing the ‘‘real’’ psychologist from the self-ordained 
practitioner. For many of our most competent and highly trained 
psychologists have not undertaken the costly and time consuming 
task of obtaining the Ph.D. degree. On the other hand, the Ph.D. 
itself is no guarantee to the public that its holder is a competent 
clinical psychologist, for the simple reason that the degree may 
be obtained as well by the student of chemistry, mathematics or 
history as by the student of psychology. 

From the legal point of view the psychologist is almost, though 
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not quite, as innocent of definition. Restricting our comments to 
the conditions now existing in the State of New York, we note 
that section 25 of article 4 of the Mental Deficiency Law of May 
14. 1919 does specify that ‘‘a psychologist who shall have had two 
full years of post-graduate study in psychology at an incorporated 
university or college and three years of actual clinical experience”’ 
‘3 recognized as a ‘‘qualified examiner of mental defect’’ and is 
thereby empowered to sign, together with a similarly qualified 
physician, papers of commitment to state institutions for the 
feebleminded. , 

While at first reading, this law would certainly appear to afford 
ample legal recognition and protection to the psychologist, such 
is unhappily not the ease. And this for two reasons. Firstly, the 
law in no way interferes with the practice of pyschology by un- 
qualified persons. It merely bars them from acting as ‘‘ qualified 
examiners of mental defect’’, a capacity in which the average 
practitioner would function but occasionally, at best. Secondly, 
the actual machinery of commitment of mental defectives is so 
entirely in the control of the medical profession that, as a matter 
of fact, the privilege of functioning on such examining commissions 
is practically denied even the psychologist who holds his state 
license as a qualified examiner. 

[In the light of all these facts, what should the psychologists do? 
First, it seems to the writer we should ask ourselves whether 
the services the psychologist has to render the community justify 
his social recognition and legal protection as a professional entity. 
If the present status of the psychologist is due to the operation 
of the eternal laws of social justice, if his present status is just 
about what he is entitled to, then the best thing to do about the 
situation is,—nothing. On the other hand, if the present status of 
the psychologist is, in fact, less well defined, less remunerative 
and less dignified than the merits of the case would warrant, it 
would then seem fitting and proper that active steps be taken to 
remedy the situation. 

To us it would seem that the services which the trained psy- 
chologist is able to render the community as a mental tester and 
adviser in the educational problems of youth, as a scientific 
adviser to the educational administrator, as a vocational counsel- 
lor, as an indispensable factor in the modern medicopsychological- 
social examination both of juvenile delinquents and adult offen- 
ders, as a psychoanalyst, as a professional adviser to the 
employment manager in industrial work, etc., etc., these and many 
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other services which the psychologist is equipped to render would 
seem to us to indicate the wisdom of taking immediate and definite 
steps toward the clarification of the psychologist’s status. 

And the first step, it would seem, should be taken by our great 
universities in the organization of a definite four years’ course of 
study leading to the degree of Ps.D. Admission to this course 
should be restricted to students who have completed three years 
of regular college work including at least one major course jn 
physics, biology, chemistry, sociology, economics, mathematies 
and psychology. 

In the first two years of the psychological course, emphasis 
should be placed upon the fundamental medical sciences; in the 
last two, upon the more strictly technical psychological subjects. 
In outlining the course as a whole, recognition should be given the 
general principle that there are many aspects of the classical 
medical education such as surgery and obstetrics in which the 
psychologist will require merely what we may term “‘familiariza 
tion courses’’ instead of ‘‘training courses’’, just as there are 
aspects of the classical medical curriculum such as neurology and 
psychiatry in which the candidate for the Ps.D. should be trained 
even more intensively than the medical student. Other of the 
standard medical courses, such as gynecology, laryngology, 
otology, etc., may be omitted in toto. 

Our suggestion, which we would submit for criticism, would 
provide for a course of the following general character: 

Per CENT or 

STUDENT’s TIME 

First Year 

4() 

20) 

Experimental Psychology, including lectures on behavior 20 
Kmbryology and Histology 10 
Physiological Chemistry 10 


Second Year 
"Pathology 
Neurology, elementary clinical 
Physiological Psychology 
Pharmacology 








* These courses should emphasize neuroanatomy, neurophysiology and neuropathology 
respectively 
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Per CENT OF 

SUBJECT STUDENT’s TIME 
+Physical Diagnosis 
tMedicine . . 
+Bacteriology, including 

public health 

tSurgery 

Social Psychology lectures 


Third Year 


Mental Testing, including lectures on the theory and so- 
cial problems of mental deficiency 
Statistics, including introductory mathematical review 
Abnormal Psychology 
Child Psychology 
Educational Psychology, including psychoeducational 
problems 
Industrial Psychology and Vocational Guidance, includ- 
ing the psychology of advertising and selling 
Neurology 
tPediatrics 
+Therapeuties 


Fourth Year 


Theory and technique of psychoanalysis 

Clinical mental testing, including lectures on problem 
children and delinquency 

Neurology, advanced clinical 

Psychiatry, special problems in second term 

Endocrinology . . . 

tORabeteER »x.cik snk Sade ens eevee ae Se eS ecsheeupatn 

tSyphilology 

Klective 


Doubtless many criticisms of this program will immediately 
occur to every psychologist who peruses it. That is as it should 
be. The-ideal course can obviously result only from the free sub- 





+ Familiarization courses, including both lectures and laboratory or ward demonstra- 
tions, 

t These figures may roughly be interpreted on the basis of 5==1 hr. a week for a 
year or 2 hrs. a week for a term, 2 lab. hrs. being equal to 1 lecture hour. 
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mission of other and better plans by a large number of interested 
persons. But such changes and refinements can only serve to 
strengthen the general plan of organizing a well integrated four 
year course leading to the Ps.D. degree. 

Whatever its ultimate details, however, such a course could 
readily be organized in any university possessing a school of 
education, a graduate department of psychology and a medical 
school in addition to the undergraduate college. By taking ful! 
advantage of the teaching staff and physical equipment of the 
average well organized university, the inauguration of such a 
course would require the appointment of but one additional person 
to the academic staff whose duties would be to act as Dean of the 
School. Surely a small price to pay for the benefits which would 
inevitably accrue to the psychological profession as the result of 
the adoption of some plan of this general character! 

It would be unfortunate to conclude this article without a word 
as to the ethical code which such a psychological profession must 
inevitably build up about itself. It would seem to us that one of 
its first and principal tenets should be a frank recognition of the 
need of competent physical examination by a physician as a pre 
liminary to psychological examination in a large number of cases, 
and a corresponding acceptance of the obligation to refer all such 
cases for medcial examination before undertaking psychological 
examination. Nor should we fail here to remark that the graduate 
Ps.D. would be fully competent to recognize those cases where the 
need for preliminary medical examination existed. 

Secondly, the psychologist should emulate the physician by 
bringing moral pressure to bear upon every newly graduated Ps.D. 
compelling him to devote at least one year of his life to obtaining 
practical clinical experience in some psychopathic hospital, state 
institution or neurological institute before presuming to offer his 
services to the public. 

. - 7 * 

To return to a consideration of the problems with which this 
article opened: Does it not seem reasonable to assume that the 
adoption of a program such as we have outlined would soon bring 
in its train that social recognition and legal protection the present 
lack of which we have already seen to be the chief obstacles in 
the psychologist’s path to the successful practice of his profession! 

Is it not further reasonable to assume that such a course would 
bring a happy ending to the present somewhat unsatisfactory 
relations existing between the medical and the psychological pro- 
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fessions? For we are convinced that this attitude on the part of 
the medical profession has in the past been a perfectly proper one 
which the psychologists have fully merited by their failure to take 
precisely the steps which we have herein urged. Such steps once 
taken, there would be every reason to anticipate the same harmony 
between the physician and the psychologist as now obtains between 
the surgeon and the dentist. 

And the final beneficiary of the successful establishment of such 
harmonious relations must inevitably be the public at large. 








INNATE FACTORS IN RADICALISM AND 
CONSERVATISM. 


By HENRY T. MOORE 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


OR the purposes of this paper I shall define radicalism as an 
Spear favorable to sweeping changes in social institutions, 

especially changes along lines opposed to class interest. Con- 
servatism, by the same token, is an attitude unfavorable to social 
changes, and one tending to uphold vested class interests. While 
recognizing that such attitudes are enormously complex and ex- 
tremely variable from one individual to another, and from one 
period of history to another, [ believe that there are certain advan- 
tages to be gained from attempting to classify individuals as 
approximately radical or conservative, and then raising the ques- 
tion whether underlying these attitudes there are any discoverable 
traits of original nature or traces of environmental influence which 
may be significantly related with the tendency toward one or the 
other point of view. 

In the present paper it is only with traits of original nature 
that we are concerned. Broadly speaking the question raised is 
this: ‘‘Is there such a thing as a temperamental predisposition 
toward conservatism or radicalism?’’ More specifically stated: 
‘*What characteristics of native mental equipment will be found 
so much stronger or weaker in a group of radicals than in a group 
of conservatives as to establish the presumption that the amount 
of these traits may have some influence in disposing a person to 
a bias in one or the other of these directions?’’ 

My curiosity in regard to the problem was first excited by my 
noticing in connection with the freshman intelligence tests at Dart- 
mouth, October, 1924, that the twenty-three supporters of LaF ol 
lette had an average percentile grade of 67.0 as compared with 
49.7 for the 519 supporters of Coolidge and 48.4 for the 113 sup- 
porters of Davis. Going farther I found that at Harvard the 
median scholarship mark of 208 LaF ollette supporters in the three 
upper classes was nearly a half a letter grade higher than that of 
the college as a whole, and that of fifty-four members of the Liberal 
Club at Harvard was slightly higher than the median of the La- 
Follette voters. As against this an intelligence test given to a 
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class of 70 students in Psychology at Harvard gave the same 
score for the 9 LaFollette men, the 23 Davis men, and the 32 
Coolidge men. The results were inconclusive, chiefly because of 
the varied significance of the LaFollette vote itself, but they left 
me curious as to what would be found if satisfactory estimates 
of radical tendency could be compared with results obtained from 
standard psychological tests. 

For this purpose the following questionnaire, prepared largely 
by Professor Stuart A. Rice of the Department of Sociology at 
Dartmouth, was used. ’ 


RADICAL-CONSERVATIVE QUESTION NAIRE 


Directions: Answer each of the following questions by one 
word, YES or NO in the right hand margin. It is understood that 
you will have certain mental reservations in regard to each of the 
proposals: the answer YES will be taken as indicating merely a 
preponderance of favorable inclination and the answer NO a pre- 
ponderance of objections. 

1. Do you favor the early entrance of the United States 
into the League of Nations? 

Do you favor the policy of isolation of the United 

States from European affairs? 
3. Are you sympathetic with the political experiment now 
going on in Russia? 
. Are you in sympathy with the movement for outlawing 
war? 
Do you look with suspicion upon the idea of a Super- 
State as the future hope of international govern- 
ment? 

Do you favor government ownership of railroads? 

Do you favor limiting the power of the Supreme Court? 

Do you favor the formation of a Labor Party in this 

country? 

Do you favor higher taxation of the wealthy class than 

we have at present? 
. Would you like to see governmental questions settled, 
as far as possible, by direct popular vote? 

Do you believe that the advantages of trade unionism 

outweigh its disadvantages? 
. Do you believe in the principle of a minimum wage for 
workers? 
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Are you in sympathy with the participation of em- 
ployees in the management of industry? 

Are you inclined to be prejudiced against any political 
candidate who has the support of Wall Street? 
Do you believe that the industrial class to which a man 
belongs depends more on opportunity than on native 

ability? 

Are you more impressed with the dangers of race prej- 
udice than with its possible advantages? 

Are you in sympathy with the present-day attacks upon 
the doctrine of evolution? 

In general would your support of an institution depend 
more upon its traditions than upon its responsive- 
ness to present-day needs? 

Do you believe in alleviating poverty by social legisla- 
tion? 

Are you prejudiced against an unmarried individual 
who is promiscuous in his sex life? 


It was assumed that for the first five questions, having to do 
with international affairs, the ‘‘radical’’ answer would be YES 
to all but the second one. For the next five, having to do with 
domestic politics, and for the succeeding five, having to do with 
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Graph 1. 
168 Yale Undergraduates. 
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‘dustrial problems, a thoroughgoing radical would presumably 
answer YES in each case; and for the last five, which are con- 
cerned with miscellaneous topics, he might be expected to answer 
YES to all but the second and third. 

The questions were submitted to 168 Yale undergraduates, 
whose results are reported in Graph 1; to 163 Dartmouth under- 
eraduates, whose records are presented in Graph 2; and to 46 
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Graph 2. 
163 Dartmouth Undergraduates. 


Columbia students, whose results do not appear because of the fact 
that their intelligence test scores were not available for comparison 
with the questionnaire ratings. 

In Graphs 1 and 2 a white bar indicates the per cent of men who 
gave a radical response to the question indicated by the number 
at the base of the column. Thus, in response to the third question: 
‘‘Are you sympathetic with the political experiment now going 
on in Russia?’’ 21.7 per cent of the Yale students and 40.7 per 
cent of the Dartmouth students returned the radical answer YES. 
In each of these two graphs the black bar indicates what per cent 
of those who gave radical answers to the particular question 
indicated had an intelligence score which equalled or surpassed 
the median intelligence score of the men who gave a conservative 
answer to the same question. Whenever the black bar is higher 
than the 50 per cent line a superiority of intelligence is indicated 
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for the radicals. Whenever the black bar falls below the middle 
line, inferiority of intelligence is to that extent indicated in the 
radicals. For example, in answer to the first question, the one 
eoncerned with the entrance of the United States into the Leagne 
of Nations, slightly less than half of the Yale group and con 
siderably less than half of the Dartmouth group gave the radical] 
response YES; but in both groups the League supporters made 
a better showing on intelligence test scores, as indicated by the 
fact that more than half of them reached or surpassed the median 
score made by the conservatives, who answered NO. 

Broadly speaking the white surface on these two graphs indi 
cates the amount of radical trend in the two college groups, while 
the black surface indicates at about what level of intelligence 
radical opinion is pitched in each group. The fluctuations in the 
lengths of the white bars indicate the extent to which one kind 
of radical trend differs from another in numerical strength, and 
the fluctuations of length in the black bars indicate variations in 
the intellectual level of different kinds of radical opinion. 

The three questions that show the most similar grouping of 
radicals are the ones dealing with Russia, question 3, the referen 
dum, question 10, and anti-Wall Street prejudice, question 14; 
and in every case these are groups that are both numerically and 
intellectually weak. The three questions that show the most simi 
lar grouping of conservatives are those having to do with the 
outlawing of war, question 4, with the disadvantages of trade 
unionism, question 11, and with the justification of race prejudice, 
question 16; and in every case these conservative groups while 
numerically weak are intellectually above the average level of 
their opponents. We are reminded strongly of what Wolfe has 
termed the ‘‘interested conservative’’, the man who knows what 
he wants and is motivated by positive desire rather than by fear 
of change. As conservatives of doubtful intellectual status we 
may take those who favor the isolation of the United States, ques 
tion 2, and those who are opposed to the alleviation of poverty by 
social legislation, question 19. All in all the honors in intelligence 
are practically even, with great fluctuations from question to 
question. 

A point of some incidental interest in the gross statistics is that 
of the per cent of radical and conservative responses in each of 
the three colleges, although the number of cases is by far too few 
to justify any general characterization of the institutions on the 
basis of these per cents. The group of 168 Yale students, with 
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radical majorities on only 7 of the 20 questions, showed a relatively 
conservative trend. The 163 Dartmouth students, with 10 radical 
and 10 conservative majorities, occupy a middle position. The 46 
Columbia students, too few in number to give more than a slight 
‘ndieation, gave radical majorities on 14 of the 20 questions. 

(‘onsiderable theoretical interest attaches to the great fluctua- 
tions as we go from one question to another. They indicate the 
multiplicity of what we loosely call ‘‘radicalism’’ and ‘‘conserva- 
tism’’, and explain the difficulty that any individual will experience 
in classifying himself with regard to these tendencies. Thus when 
935 students at Dartmouth were asked to rate themselves on a 
scale of eight divisions running from extreme radicalism at one 
end to extreme :vactionism at the other, more than 85 per cent 
of them classified themselves as either conservative-liberal or 
liberal-conservative. The inference is plain that the most satis- 
factory procedure for classifying individuals as conservative or 
radical is statistical and behavioristic rather than introspective. 
It is a matter of determining each man’s per cent of radical lan-: 
guage responses to a varied list of situations rather than having 
him pass judgment on himself with reference to a scale of 
adjectives. 


The method adopted for obtaining two sharply contrasting 
groups of radicals and conservatives for individual study was as 
follows. The questionnaire was submitted to a class of 225 stu- 
dents, and those men who gave radical responses to 14 or more of 


sé 


the 20 questions were classified as ‘‘radicals’’. To get an equal 
number of ‘‘conservatives’’ I took those men whose radical re- 
sponses were not more than seven out of the possible twenty. 
This gave two equal groups, forming about a quarter of the entire 
class, and reasonably well certified as distinct types by the fact 
that the ‘‘conservatives’’ averaged little more than a third as 
many radical replies as did the ‘‘radicals’’. 

In Graph 3, which presents the results of the special tests and 
experiments applied te these two groups, the white bars indicate 
the per cent of radicals who equalled or surpassed the average 
score of the conservatives; and the black bars indicate the per cent 
of conservatives who equalled or surpassed the average grade of 
the radicals. Length of the white bar above the 50 per cent line 
thus indicates superiority of the radicals, and failure of the black 
bar to reach the 50 per cent line correspondingly indicates in- 
feriority on the part of the conservatives. 

The equal height of the white and black bars above the word 
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‘*Intelligence’’ indicates that the average score of the two groups 
on a standard test of general intelligence was the same. The test 
used was a 40 item completion test which has given a correlation 
of approximately .5 with freshman scholarship marks at Dart. 
mouth for five years. The distribution of individual marks for 
the two groups was very similar for this test. This evidence, 
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so far as it goes, indicates that we can hardly look for any funda 
mental difference in the average intellectual level of radical and 
conservative groups in the same college. 

The next question concerned the emotional stability of our 60 
subjects. The so-called true radical is sometimes pictured as a 
man of exaggerated emotionality, and the true conservative as a 
person naturally disinclined toward getting stirred up. The most 
promising device for putting this point to the test seemed to be 
the questionnaire of Woodworth which was originally prepared 
for the purpose of singling out the emotionally unstable soldiers 
in the United States Army. The following are typical of the ques- 
tions asked. ‘‘Have you often been frightened in the middle of 
the night?’’ ‘‘Are you much bothered by blushing?’’ ‘‘Did you 
have a happy childhood?’’ ‘*Do you worry much?’’ A selected 
list of 73 questions was prepared from Woodworth’s original 
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series, and submitted to all the subjects. The average number 
of neurotic responses for the two groups was the same, 17.0 for 
the conservatives and 17.1 for the radicals. 

Having thus eliminated general intelligence and emotional» 
stability as significant factors in the differentiation of our con- 
servative and radical groups, the next question was whether there 
was some particular instinctive characteristic, such as responsive- 
ness to the herd, or to majority opinion, that would afford a 
distinguishing mark. For the measurement of each individual’s 
susceptibility to majority influence, as indicated by the column 
labelled ‘‘ Resistance’’ in Graph 3, the method used was as follows: 
First each man was given a list of 18 pairs of personal traits that 
are in varying degrees morally offensive, and was asked to write 
down his judgment as to which one of each pair was more offen- 
sive. Thus lack of ambition was compared with willingness to 
climb at the expense of others; lack of respect for other people’s 
religious worship was compared with lack of respect for older 
people; getting rich by questionable financial methods was com- 
pared with disloyalty to friends, and so on. After the original 
judgments had been put aside for an hour the list was repeated, 
but in the second series the subjects were told in advance of each 
judgment how a majority out of 1,000 college students had voted. 
The original judgments were later checked against the second 
series for the purpose of finding out how many chances each man 
had accepted for reversing his original judgment so as to agree 
with the majority. It was found that the radical group as a whole 
had aecepted only 18 out of 147 chances, or 12.2 per cent, while 
the conservatives had accepted 34 out of 109, or 31.2 per cent. 
A comparison of the individual records showed, as indicated by 
the white and black bars of the graph, that 88 per cent of the 
radicals offered as much or more resistance to majority influence 
as did the average conservative, while only 14.3 per cent of the 
conservatives offered as much or more resistance than the average 
radical. 

In our search for psychological characteristics the first one 
to show a striking difference was thus independence of majority 
opinion. This fact offers an experimental corroboration of the 
statement made by Wolfe that the conservative is more likely than 
the radical to control his conduct by the standard: ‘‘What will 
people say?’’ 

Another statement made by the same author is of interest in 
connection with the next experiment. He says: ‘‘The motivation’ 
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of disinterested conservatism boils down to fear and habit.” |; 
was the matter of habit-formation that concerned us next. A pre 
liminary test of sheer learning ability, as determined by eod 
learning, resulted in almost equal scores for the two groups, but 
in a learning experiment which involved the breaking of long estah 
lished habits, striking differences appeared. The experiment used 
was the standard mirror drawing experiment in which the subject 
is asked to trace a star which he is unable to see except as it 
appears in a mirror. The peculiar difficulty in this kind of per 
formance is that one must suddenly break his lifelong habit of 
guiding his hand directly by his eye, and must learn to move along 
each line of the star in a direction opposite to the apparent 
direction. On this test three different scores were kept for each 
subject—one of errors, one of the time, and a total efficiency score 
computed by multiplying seconds by errors. On the score for 
accuracy 81 per cent of the radicals made fewer errors than the 
average conservative, and only 25 per cent of the conservatives 
made fewer errors than the average radical. On the score for 
speed the difference is not marked, but in gross efficiency 91.3 
per cent of the radicals surpassed the average conservative. 

A difference of this degree in readiness at breaking habits 
makes it quite probable that a conservative’s sentimental attach 
ment to things as they are may not be altogether due to the fact 
that his father taught him conservative doctrine, or that he him 
self happens to occupy a favored position under the present rules 
of the game. It may very conceivably be due in part at least to 
a natural proclivity for keeping on in the way he happened to 
get started, and a consequent rationalizing his preference for the 
old-fashioned ways into some peculiar merit of those good old ways 
themselves. To be sure this same proclivity might lead to quite 
different lines of conduct in two individuals whose training had 
been different. In the early days of the automobile, when the 
regular shout of derision that greeted the first adventurers was 
**Get a horse! Get a horse!’’ almost everybody was conservative 
in the sense that he preferred the familiar reins to the unfamiliar 
steering wheel. Gradually the nature of boyhood training has 
shifted until to-day, when every five year old is prating of flivvers 
and Packards, it takes a radical to be interested in bridle paths 
rather than in gear shifts. 

As a further instance of an elementary difference in the neuro 
muscular make-up of the two groups we may take the results of 
an experiment in simple reaction time. The mean reaction time 
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of the radical was 131.7 sigma as compared with 154.0 sigma for 
the conservatives. Of the radicals 91.3 per cent were quicker than 
the average conservative, and only 27.3 per cent of the conserva 
tives were quicker than the average radical. That this superior 
quickness of the radical is not due to a difference in attention 
is indicated by the fact that long and irregular preparatory inter 
vals, according to Woodrow’s well known detraction method, did 
not prolong the reaction time of one group noticeably more than 
that of the other. The detraction effect, a measure of the disturb 
ance due to difficult conditions of attention, was approximately 
68 sigma for both groups. Evidently then the difference in simple 
reaction time is not so much a matter of the factor of attention 
in listening for the signal, but principally a difference in sheer 
quickness of reaction. 

Two remaining tests throw further light on characteristic differ 
ences. The test corresponding to the label ‘‘Decision’’ is one 
devised by Miinsterberg. The subject is asked to sort a special 
kind of pack of cards under conditions in which both speed and 
accuracy are important. What is especially significant for the 
purpose of this study is that the subject does not know the relative 
importance of the two factors. He only knows that if he either 
takes too much time or makes too many errors he will have a very 
poor score. Now under these conditions 70.9 per cent of the 
radicals work faster than the average conservative. In other 
words, when the relative importance of accuracy is uncertain the 
radical more naturally inclines to quick snap judgments, while the 
fear of taking chances is sufficiently ingrained in the conservative 
to find its way into his behavior even in a psychological laboratory. 

As a last experiment each man was given the 100 words of the 
standard Kent-Rosanoff list and was asked to write down the 
first word called to mind by the stimulus word. In scoring the 
papers every word having a frequency value of less than 10 in 
the Kent-Rosanoff tables was listed as an unusual association. 
The average number of unusual words for the conservatives 
according to this method of scoring was 29, and for the radicals 
38.2; but the mean deviation was larger than the difference in 
the means, so that we have here at best a mere suggestion as to 
greater originality, or eccentricity in the radical’s simplest asso 
ciation of ideas. This point would need much further investigation 
hefore it could be maintained with confidence. 

To return to our original question: ‘‘Is there such a thing as 
a temperamental predisposition toward conservatism or radical- 
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ism?’’ Considering the fewness of our subjects, the narrowly 
special conditions of some of the tests used, and in some cases a 
comparatively large probable error in the average differences, 
we should be not be justified in more than a very tentative answer. 
Yet if one may generalize very tentatively on the basis of these 
few data it could be said that our evidence so far as it goes points 
to some innate basis of difference. This basis does not seem to 
be in the level of general intelligence or of emotional stability, 
nor in any general superiority or inferiority in learning or atten. 
tion, but in such specific factors as greater speed of reaction, ease 
of breaking habits, readiness to make snap judgments, and inde 
pendence in the face of majority influence. The last of these 
differences is the one most clearly indicated. Now despite the 
enormous preponderance that environment and education may 
have in determining the particular radicalism of any particular 
individual, I submit that these environmental differences may be 
underlaid in very significant ways by innate differences in type 
of neuromuscular machinery. If one man is by nature more 
keyed up for speed and flexibility, and the other is more designed 
for regularity of function, we can hardly expect that government 
of the hyperkinetic by the phlegmatic and for the phlegmatic can 
fail to develop periods of stress and strain. Here at any rate lies 
a field that is worth extensive research. 
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- S it possible to separate the acquired elements from the native 
m | elements in human nature? Books continue to be written 
. upon the foundations of social and educational psychology 
that assume the feasibility of a cleavage of these hypothetical 
"4 opposites. It is the purpose of the present paper to present 
vy certain evidence, particularly from current biological investiga- 
i. tion, that easts doubt upon the possibility of this classical 
“ dichotomy. 

“ To-day most students of psychology admit that a knowledge 
a“ of the development of the nervous system in the race and in the 
d individual is fundamental to an understanding of human nature. 





This view is not an old one. Historically, indeed, the importance 
of the phylogeny and the ontogeny of the response mechanism as 
a key to the study of mental life was first vitalized by Herbert 
Spencer. Even before the publication of the Origin of the Species 
by Darwin, Spencer had already written, 

Though it is manifest that reflex and instinctive sequences 
are not determined by the experience of the individual organ- 
ism manifesting them; yet there still remains the hypothesis 
that they are determined by the race of organisms forming its 
ancestry, which by infinite repetition in countless successive 
generations have established these sequences as organic rela- 
tions. . . . Hereditary transmission . . . applies not 
only to physical but to psychical peculiarities. It is not 
simply that a modified form of constitution produced by new 
habits of life, is bequeathed to future generations; but it is 
that the modified nervous tendencies produced by such new 
habits of life, are also bequeathed: and if the new habits of 
life become permanent, the tendencies become permanent.’ 
















Much has been learned about the mechanism of neural heredity 
since Spencer wrote these words. It is significant of the unsettled 
nature of the whole biological and psychological teaching in 















‘Spencer, H. The Principles of Psychology, 1855, p. 526. 
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regard to inheritance in the nervous system that trained students 
still support the pre-Weismannian implications of this Spencerian 
position. It is not the purpose of the present paper to consider 
the question of neo-Lamarckism. In passing, nevertheless, it may 
well be pointed out, as a first argument against dogmatism jp 
regard to neural heredity, that the facts of inheritance may by no 
means be considered as settled when the doctrine of the inherit 
ance of individually acquired neural characters still receives what 
must be considered as respectable, although minority, support. 
The work of the late President G. Stanley Hall stands as a mony 
ment to this view of bodily and mental heredity.‘ 

Active and, it must be admitted, somewhat dogmatic schools 
of psychologists have completely accepted the neo-Darwinian 
view of neural heredity, and therefore, as they and most non 
vitalistic psycholgists teach, of mental inheritance. This tendency 
is clearly focused in the work of Professor E. L. Thorndike. 
Particularly is it shown in his views upon human instincts. 
Certain of the members of what may be termed the “‘anti-instinct”’ 
school accept with equal assurance this same view of inheritance. 
The chromosomal theory of heredity, in its unmitigated form, and 
the assumption of the noninheritance of acquired traits, are for 
both these supporters and opponents of instinct, the accepted 
premises for a separation of the native from the acquired ele 
ments in the nature of man. For example, Professor Thorndike 
tells us, that: 

Any man possesses at the very start of his life—that is, at 
the moment when the ovum and spermatozoon which are to 
produce him have united—numerous well-defined tendencies 
to future behavior. Between the situations which he will 
meet and the responses which he will make to them, pre 
formed bonds exist.’ 


Again, in the same work, he says, 

Whatever changes occur in the nature of the chromatic 
substance in the nuclei of the germs and ova of the parents 
will influence the original nature of the offspring, for the 
nuclei of the germ and ovum are the original nature of the 
offspring. And nothing else will.’ 


*Cf., for example, Wheeler, W. M., On Instincts, The Journal of Abnormal Psy- 
chology, 16, 1921. Professor Wheeler here defends the Lamarckian view. He points 


out that this position is still supported by many scholars. : 
+Cf., for example, Hall, G. S., Adolescence, 1904, Vol. I, p. 155; Vol. II, p. 64, ete 


5 Thorndike, E. L., Educational Psychology, 1913, Vol. I, pp. If. 
¢ Ibid., p. 231. 
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In a similar manner Professor R. S. Woodworth says of the 
fertilized ovum, 

It is very mysterious, certainly. This microscopic, fea- 
tureless creature is already a human individual, with certain 
of its future traits—those that we call ‘‘native’’—already 
settled.’ 


Even Professor McDougall, whose theory of innate behavior 
does not depend upon the assumption of the inheritance of certain 
physiological structures,” and will therefore not be considered in 
ae it is highly probable that instinctive 
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this paper, says: 
dispositions are Mendelian units. 

Starting from these assumptions, such writers as Professors 
Thorndike and Woodworth suggest that man possesses a large 
repertory of complex intinctive responses. Recently there has 
heen a growing tendency in psychology and its related disciplines 


to question this view.’® 





7 Woodworth, R. S., Psychology: A Study of Mental Life, 1921, p. 91. 

s Cf. MeDougall, W., Outline of Psychology, 1923, pp. 114-120. 

’Idem, The Use and Abuse of Instinct in Social Psychology, The Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 16, 1921, p. 316. 

Those who are interested in this problem, a knowledge of the discussion of which 

s assumed in this paper, will find much significant material in the following references 
which are arranged according to years of publication. 
1919: Dunlap. K., Are There Any Instincts? The Journal of Abnormal Psy- 
logy, 14. 
1920: Kantor, J. R., A Funetional Interpretation of Human Instinets, The Psycho 
al Review, 27. 
Dearborn, W. F., Book Review, ‘‘ Dynamic Psychology’’, by R. 8. Woodworth, Mental 
Hygiene, 4. 

1921: Faris, E., Are Instincts Data or Hypotheses? The American Journal of 
Sot iology, 27 

Kuo, Z. Y., Giving up Instincts in Psychology, The Journal of Philosophy, 18. 

Field, G. C., Faeulty Psychology and Instinct Psychology, Mind, N. 8. 33. 

Ayers, C. E., Instinet and Capacity, Journal of Philosophy, 18. 

Hocking, W. E., The Dilemma in the Conception of Instinct, as Applied to Human 
’sychology, The Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 16. 

Kantor, J. R., How Do We Acquire Our Basic Reactions? The Psychological Re- 
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sernard, L. L., The Misuse of Instinct in the Social Sciences, The Psychological 
Review, 28. 

MeDougall, W., The Use and Abuse of Instinct in Social Psychology, The Journal 
‘f Abnormal Psychology, 16. 

1922: Diekenson, Z. C., Economie Motives: A Study in the Psychological Founda- 
tions of Economie Theory. 

Josey, C. C., The Social Philosophy of Instinct. 

Tolman, E. C,, Can Instinets be Given up in Psychology! The Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology and Social Psychology, 17. 

Wells, W. R., The Meaning of ‘‘Inherited’’ and ‘‘Acquired’’ in Reference to 
Instinet, The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 17. 

— J. R., Must We Give Up Instincts in Psychology? The Journal of Philoso- 
hy, 19, 


1923: Tolman, E. C., The Nature of Instinct, The Psychological Bulletin, 20. 
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One of the most vigorous attacks upon the assumption that 
man is thus equipped by inheritance alone with a number of 
complex neurally determined instincts is made in the new book on 
instinct by Professor Bernard. With Dr. Bernard’s exposure of 
the fallacies of the older instinct view the writer of the present 
paper is in full accord. It is surprising to note, however, that 
traces of the older view still permeate and to a certain degree 
invalidate the constructive program for a psychology of original 
nature which Dr. Bernard himself proposes. He says, for 
example, that: 

There are probably hundreds or even thousands (if we 
include the reflexes under the general heading of instinct) of 
these inherited mechanisms." 


Professor Thorndike, we have seen, develops his attempted 
separation of that which is learned from that which is original in 
the nature of man from the assumption that in the chromosomes 
of the fertilized egg are contained the ‘‘ preformed bonds’’ which 
will determine the future responses of the individual. In an 
exactly similar manner some of those who reject the hypothesis 
of complex innate instinets in man base their arguments for the 
less intricate inherited mechanisms which they do postulate, upon 
the same unqualified espousal of a preformist theory expressed 
in chromosomal terms. Thus Dr. Bernard says, for example, 


the hereditary equipment of the new formed 
individual is complete at the point of fertilization. Any 
characteristic received after the process of fertilization has 
taken place, that is, not contained in the chromosomes of the 
uniting parent cells, is not inherited.” 


If this argument is accepted we must assume that ‘‘hundreds 
or even thousands’’ of neural mechanisms are ‘‘contained’”’ in the 
chromosomes. Professor Allport’s view of ‘‘prepotent reflexes’’ 
seems to demand the same assumption. It is apparent, therefore, 





Kantor, J. R., The Problem of Instincts and Its Relation to Social Psychology, The 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 18. 

Bernard, L. L., Instinct and the Psychoanalysts, The Journal of Abnormal! and 
Social Psychology, 18. 

Zigler, M. J., Instinct and Psychological Viewpoint, The Psychological Review, 30 

1924: Allport, F. H., Social Psychology. 

Bernard, L. L., Instinet: A Study in Social Psychology. 

Kuo, Z. Y., A Psychology Without Heredity, The Psychological Review, 31. 

11 Bernard, Op. cit., p. 522. In many respects the special notion of the ‘‘prepotent 
reflex’’ as postulated by Professor F. H. Allport is a similar inherited mechanisr 
Cf. Allport, op. cit., Chap. IIT. 

12 Bernard, op. cit., p. 259. 
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that the so-called ‘‘radical’’ rejectors of instinct differ from the 
orthodox proponents of complex neurally determined propensities, 
merely by the degree of intricacy which they believe an innate 
behavior pattern may achieve by maturation alone and unaided 
by learning. 

' It is the purpose of this paper to consider certain biological 
data which bear upon this problem. What is the real evidence 
that an individual adult organism possesses any functional neural 
patterns which are wholly inherited, in the sense of directly 
developed from some ‘‘preformed bond’’ in the chromosome 
independent of all extrinsic influence? 

The facts of neural heredity may well be considered under the 
following three heads: (1) What is the resemblance between 
adult organisms in regard to the factor in question? (2) What is 
the nature of gametogenesis or the germ cell stage in respect to 
the factor under consideration? (3) What is the nature of the 
somatogenesis or development in the individual of the character 
being considered ? 

In the first place, concerning the resemblance between adult 
organisms in regard to purely innate behavior it is obvious at 
once that almost nothing may be said with assurance. There is 
no criterion for the separation of that which is said to be native 
in adult behavior from that which is said to be wholly learned. 
The supporters of the view that the complex instincts are innate 
are thus at a disadvantage from the start. The geneticist first 
defines in an unmistakable way the bodily character which he is to 
study. This definition is not possible in the case of the so-called 
native elements of human behavior. The lack of agreement be- 
tween the lists of instincts which are proposed by the various 
nativists bears striking testimony to the fact that no criterion of 
selection can be consistently applied. Professor Thorndike, 
indeed, with more candor than some of his colleagues of the 
‘‘nativistic’’ school says, of his own extensive list of instincts 
that: 


[ could not prove the originality of these tendencies to 
myself, As was made clear at the outset, the inventory is 
in large measure the result of the author’s unsupported 
observations and intuitions; and these are doubtless often in 
error.** 





=. This classification is suggested by Pearl, R., Modes of Research in Genetics, 
Jlo, pp. 2ff. 
'* Thorndike, op. eit., p. 200. 
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In the second place, following directly from the first diffic ulty 
just indicated, the psychological nativist is faced with a singul: arly 
difficult problem when he attempts to show how the instinct or 
other element of ‘‘innate’’ behavior is related to some specific 
factor in the germ cell. There are many objections indeed to the 
view that certain ‘‘ preformed’’ bonds are to be discovered in the 
chromosomes. Professor W. R. Wells has clearly summarized 
one of the arguments against this position. He quotes a large 
number of biological experiments which seem to show that no 
‘‘innate’’ trait can develop save as a direct result of certain very 
specific environmental conditions."* A small change for example, 
in the nature of the salt solution in which certain fish eggs are 
developing causes the growth of animals with one rather than 
the ‘‘hereditary’’ two eyes. Similarly, changes in the light or 
humidity in the environments of developing organisms causes 
fundamental changes in the animals so matured. Such ‘‘abnor 
mal’’ changes as these are not preformed in the chromosomes. 
They develop as a result of the interplay of hereditary and envi- 
ronmental factors, and so in order to have a ‘‘normal’’ individual 
it is necessary to provide a very specific environment in which 
development is to take place. Why the assumption should be 
made, for example by Professor Woodworth, that the essential 
and peculiar environment necessary to the development of the 
so-called ‘‘normal individual’’ plays a passive réle, while the 
production of abnormalities is due to the active agency of unusual 
factors in the environment during development is far from obvi- 
ous. This, however, is apparently exactly what he assumes, for he 
says 

These and all other native traits are already determined 
and latent within it (the fertilized ovum); and the only ques- 
tion regarding such traits, is whether the environment is 
going to be such as to enable this young individual to live 
and mature and unfold what is latent within it.’ 


The part played by the chromosomes, moreover, is not settled 
beyond all doubt by the biologists, as certain psychologists seem 
mistakenly to believe. Sex determination, for example, possibly 
presents the clearest case in which an adult characteristic is con- 
sidered to be predetermined in a nuclear configuration.’ And 








18 Wells, W. R., The Meaning of ‘‘Inherited’’ and ‘‘ Aequired’’ in Reference to 
Instinct, The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 17, 1922, p. 157. 

16 Woodworth, R. 8., op. cit., p. 91. 

17 Cf. Morgan, T. H., The Physical Basis of Heredity, 1919, pp. 80ff. 
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vet even in this case a protagonist of the chromosomal theory 
such as Professor KE. G. Conklin admits that: ‘‘There are a few 
es that cannot be explained away’’ which tend to show that 
may be environmentally determined.” Many times it has 


cas 


sex 


heen shown that in adult life sexual reversal may take place. Two 
experimental investigators of this phenomenon have recently said: 


The sex chromosome is not omnipotent—so then the door 
is open once more to the nutrition metabolism theorists and 
the various opponents of, the sex chromosome theory and its 
many ramifications." 


in a similar manner Dr. Riddle claims that his studies in the 
sexual reversal of birds force him to the conclusion that: 
The result clearly indicates that the hereditary basis of 
uo bodily or mental characteristic may be considered as irre- 
voeably fixed and uncontrollable.” 


Indeed, the assumption that certain factors are preformed in 
the germ cell is not commonly held even by those investigators 
whose work has done most to advance the chromosomal theory. 
Professor Conklin says in regard to the chromosomal constitu- 
tion of the nucleus, that: 

These factors are not the characters in miniature, nor are 
they the ‘‘representatives’’ or carriers of the characters, but 
they are the differential causes of the characters.” 


In a similar manner Professor Pear] says: 

it should be pointed out that the most acute and 
philosophic students in this field no longer regard the deter- 
mination of hereditary specificities as probably confined ex- 
clusively to a single morphological element of the cell.” 


The experimental cytologist, Dr. C. EK. MeClung says: 
Difficulties are introduced also by inaccurate statements 
which seem to place the operation of hereditary forces in a 
position, if not opposed to, at least conceived apart from the 
environment. What it is depends upon the form of its adjust- 
ment to the physical conditions under which it must exist. Let 





‘s Conklin, E. G., Heredity and Environment, 3d Ed., 1920, p. 165. 

*Gatenby, J. B. and Brambell, F. W., Notes on the Genitalia of a Crowing Hen, 
"he Journal of Genetics, 14, 1924, p. 182. 

*0 Quoted in Science, N. 8., 59, 1924, p. xii. 

*1 Conklin, op. cit., p. 175 

#2 Pearl, op. cit., p. 33. 
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either the inner constitution of the organism or its envirop. 
ment differ, in one case as compared with another, and the 


7 23 


result will be diversity. 


Professor G. H. Parker in reviewing a biological work has 
offered some criticisms which may here be directly applied to 
the teachings of such psychologists as Professors Thorndike, 
Woodworth, and Bernard. He says: 

The shortcomings of the book are the shortcomings of 
the whole chromosomal proposition. . . . Inheritance is 
an operation, not a substance, and while this operation goes 
on in substances the emphasizing of the material and the static 
side is to say the least, misleading. It makes for what may 
be called a morphological conception of the chromosome rather 
then for the idea of the egg as an interacting system con 
cerned primarily with the process of inheritance.” 


It appears therefore that those students who attempt to sepa 
rate the innate from the acquired neural traits in man must pos 
tulate as its basis a theory of heredity which is open to grave 
question even in regard to the inheritance of the most tangible 
morphological characteristics. 

Under the third factor of heredity, somatogenesis, or the de 
velopment of the germ cell into the adult, we find even less support 
for the hierarchy of assumptions supported by the nativists. The 
psychologists who claim to be able profitably to separate the ac 
quired from the innate in human behavior are singularly silent 
upon this phase of their problem. Professor Thorndike, for 
example, waives the whole question aside with the noncommittal 
assertion that the preformed bonds of the germ cell develop into 
the functional bonds of native behavior by the ‘‘mere impulses 
of inner growth and the mere inner changes of maturity’’.” 

We have seen that with similar verbal assurance Professor 
Woodworth tells us that the germ cell must be allowed to ‘‘unfold 
what is latent within it.’’** Much recent work upon the actual 





23 McClung, C. E., The Chromosome Theory of Heredity, Section X of ‘‘General 
Cytology’’ by various authors, 1924. 

24 Parker, G. H., Book Review of ‘‘ Heredity and Environment’’ (By E. G. Conklin 
The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 16, 1922. Cf. also, Rabaud, E., 
La fin du weismannisme, Revue Philosophique, 65, 1923. 

25 Thorndike, op. cit., p. 228. These are difficult passages to understand in the 
writings of one who so freely criticises ‘‘magie potencies’’. 

26 Woodworth, op. cit., p. 91. This view is certainly reminiscent of the homunculus 
theory proposed by Dalenpatius in 1699, and it seems about as valuable as that remark 
able naturalist’s claim to have seen acomplete little individual inclosed in 2 
spermatozoon. 
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mechanies of neural development has shown the ingenuousness of 

this preformist view. For example, Professor C. M. Child says, 
on the basis of his embryological researches, that: 

the preformists, and notably among them Weis- 

mann, have simply assumed as inherent in protoplasm such 
integrations and pattern as seemed necessary and have de- 
scribed it in terms of hypothetical entities of some sort. 
Essentially the same point of view persists among those who 
postulate a definite, persistent morphological pattern in the 
chromosome (Morgan, 1919, Chap. xix). Preformist theory 
offers us nothing but description and statement of problems 
in certain terms; moreover the implications of the theory 
are vitalistic rather than mechanistic.” 

Indeed, instead of being satisfied with the postulation of a 
magic birth for the neural bonds, which according to the nativists 
are held to arise as ready formed as Minerva, Dr. Child rather 
insists that: 

The development and evolution of organismic integration 
are essentially the evolution of mechanisms and methods of 
response and adjustment to environmental conditions.” 


Similarly, as early as 1907 Dr. C. U. Ariens Kappers of the 
General Institute for Brain Research in Amsterdam came to the 
conclusion that, in the developing nervous system, groups of cells 
migrate in the direction from which they receive most stimulation. 
This movement is a tropic one. At the time of announcing his 
early conclusions Dr. Kappers was not ready to decide whether or 
not the taxis involved was the response of the nerve cells to elec- 
trical, chemical or other stimulation. The neutral term of ‘‘neuro- 
biotaxis’’ was therefore implied by this experimentalist as descrip- 
tive of the observed facts.” It soon became evident to this scholar 
and to his coworker Dr. S. T. Bok that not only the arrangements 
of the nerve cells but the very form of the neurons themselves 
might be thought of as the products of neurobiotaxis. Dr. Kappers 
generalizes this conclusion in the following words: 








47 Child, C. M., The Origin and Development of the Nervous System From a Physio- 
logical Viewpoint, 1921, p. 7. 

** Ibid. p. 7. The term ‘‘organismie integration 
nervous system. Cf. p. 204. 
_ 2*The theory as originally propounded involved certain phylogenetic implications. 
hese are not considered in this paper. Cf. Kappers, Phylogentische Verlagerungen der 
eae Oblongatakerne, ihre Ursache und Bedeutung. Neurologisches Central- 
latt, 18, 1907, 
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When from different places stimuli proceed to a cell] jts 
chief dendrite grows out and its cell body shifts in the diree 
tion whence the majority of the stimuli proceed.” 


The generalizations of neurobiotaxis have been confirmed }y 
many other neurologists. All cells alike do not approach the 
stimulated center. The apparent selectivity of mutual approach 
thus manifested is not the result of some mystical ‘‘impulse of 
inner growth’’ or any other vitalistic name for ignorance. [{ 
appears rather to be the fact that cells which are stimulated at 
the same time, or, in immediate succession, tend to approach each 
other. The striking similarity between neural growth, when it is 
considered in this way, and the probable neural change in post 
natal learning is suggested by Dr. Kappers in the following 
words: 

ThenI found . . . that the anatomical relations of the 
dendrite and the cells in the nervous system were regulated 
in accordance with the law, which in psychology is known as 
the law of association, in which law (in all the different forms 
in which it may appear) the simultaneity of stimulation or 
residua of stimulations is the essential part.’ 


The conclusions of these experimental neurologists make it 


appear more than probable that the ‘‘mere process of inner 
growth’’ which the nativists assume as the antithesis of learning, 
is in reality a process identical with neural learning itself. 


;° 


‘*Mere maturation’’ considered in this way is certainly a diffi 
cult notion for the nativist to explain. 

A further proof that neural development certainly is dependent 
upon the stimulation and response of the elements of the growing 
nervous system, itself, is furnished in dramatic fashion by the 
results of certain remarkable experiments upon the transplanta 
tion of portions of the central nervous system in the embryos of 
living vertebrates. Dr. S. R. Detwiler has been able to remove 
specified segments from the trunk region of the developing spinal 
cord of one embryo and to graft this cutting into a cavity quite 





80 Kappers, C. U. A., Further Contributions on Neurobiotaxis, The Journal of Com 
parative Neurology, 27, 1917, p. 263. The view of the stimulogeneous formation of the 
axon and the dendrites of the neuron has been largely developed by Dr. 8. T. Bok. (Cf. 
Bok, 8. T. Stimulogeneous Fibrillation. The Cause of the Structure in the Nervous 
System, Psychiatrische en Neurologische Bladen, 19, 1915.) 

81 Kappers, loc. cit., p. 265. Cf. also, idem, On the Structural Laws of the Nervous 
System, The Principles of Neurobiotaxis, Brain, 44, 1921, pp. 130 ff 
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differently located in a second embryo.” Thus a portion of what 
would later become the spinal cord connection of the receptors and 
muscles in the functional reflexes of the trunk region is placed 
‘nstead in the location from which the cord connections of the 
forearm are usually effected. When the development of such an 
embryo with a ‘‘composit’’ cord has reached a certain stage its 
forelegs function in a perfectly normal way. And, indeed, later 
microscopie study shows that the ingrafted segments present the 
normal characteristics of the brachial region and not those of 
the trunk area. These very segments, however, had they been 
allowed to develop in the embryo from which they were taken, 
would have formed part of the posterior cord with all of its 
distinetive characteristics. Dr. Detwiler thus affirms that: 


there can be no specificity between given nerve 
centers and certain peripheral muscles is evidenced by the 
fact that in all the cases in which the normal limb movement 
takes place the appendage is innervated by foreign segments 
of the cord.** 


Professor Detwiler does not suggest that this development is 
due altogether to immediate peripheral stimulation: he holds 
rather that the activation bundles of the spinal cord may be the 
immediate determiners of this development.** Certainly these 
experiments seem to show conclusively that the development of 
the ‘‘bonds’’ or eonnection in the central nervous system is in 
no sense a static ‘‘maturation’’ of certain ‘‘preformed bonds’’ 
in the germ cell. 

Beside this most important internal stimulation of the growing 
nervous system by its own elements, peripheral stimulation during 
prenatal life is also important. Preyer had demonstrated that 





Detwiler, S. R., Experiments on the Transplantation of the Spinal Cord in Ambly 
stoma, and Their Bearing Upon the Stimuli Involved in the Differentiation of Nerve 
Cells, The Journal of Experimental Zoélogy, 37, 1923, pp. 342 ff. 

4 Tbid., p. 371. 

*SIbid., p. 379. To merely remove an organism from external stimulation shows 
nothing in regard to the intrinsie stimulation and response of the elements of the nervous 
system. Indeed, Professor R. G. Harrison has demonstrated (An Experimental Study 
of the Relation of the Nervous System of the Developing Musculature in the Embryo of 
the Frog, The American Journal of Anatomy, 3, 1904) that embryos grown in a manner 
artificially to exelude external stimulation, nevertheless develop functional reflexes. 
The present writer in certain unpublished researches has substantiated this result and 
has found that the same conditions hold true for some other types as well. The famous 
experiments of D. A. Spaulding, which are so dear to nativistic psychologists (Cf. 
Instinct, with Original Observations on Young Animals, Macmillan’s Magazine, 27, 
1873), show the same fact in regard to postnatal development. Such experiments as 
these show nothing in regard to ‘“mere maturation’’, they only show that external 
stimulation is not necessary at all periods of development. 
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ee 


the embryo responds in many ways before birth.** The probability 
of prenatal conditioning of responses not only to intrinsic, but also, 
to extrinsic stimulation, is thus apparent. 

These factors and many others which are shown in the somato. 
genesis or the development of the nervous system in the individual 
seem finally to refute the nativistic claim that a separation can 
be effected between that which is learned and that which is cop. 
nate. In terms of neural development ‘‘mere maturation” js 
meaningless phrase. That, indeed, the innate is not in reality 
completely independent of the acquired in behavior is admitted by 
certain of the more enlightened nativists, and notably by Professor 
Thorndike, who says: 


Those tendencies most dependent on the original nature 
of the organism require certain codperation on the part of the 
environment; and those most dependent on outside circum- 
stances still require some codperation on the part of the 
organism.” 


In spite of this admission, and instead of seeing, as the facts 
seem to indicate, that these are not two separable processes, but 
rather a single, unanalyzable compound operation, he proceeds to 
write a whole volume upon the original nature of man. This work 
has as its fundamental assumption not only the possibility but 
the practicality and, most questionable of all, the value in applica- 
tion of such a separation. 

Before proceeding to the conclusion, the contentions of the 
paper to the present point may be summarized as follows: (1) 
The fact that the Lamarckian contention of the inheritance of 
individually acquired neural patterns still receives active if minor- 
ity support is an indication of the unsettled nature of neural 
heredity. (2) Both those writers who support the hypothesis of 
complex instincts, such as Professors Thorndike and Woodworth, 
and those such as Professors Bernard and Allport, who deny that 
man is equipped with these intricate neural mechanisms, alike 
assume that man is equipped with certain innate neural bondy. 
They differ merely in the complexity which they admit that these 
structures may attain by maturation alone. (3) The resemblance 
between adult organisms, usually a fundamental starting point of 





8¢ Preyer, W., Die Seele Des Kindes, 1884. (Translated 1890, pp. 212 ff.) Cf., also, 
Minkowski, M., Zum gegenwartigen Stand der Lehre von den Reflexen in entwicklungs- 
geschichtlicher ‘und anatomiseh- -physiologischer Beziehung, Schweizer Archiv fiir Neurolo- 
gie und Psychiatrie, 15, 1924. 

8? Thorndike, op. cit., p. 2. 
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enetie study, shows us nothing in regard to functional neural 
behavior because of the complicating factor of habit. (4) The 
-tudy of the germ cell stage gives no support to the contentions 
\t the nativists. Reeent work shows that the chromosomes are 
yy no means to be thought of as containing the adult characters in 
‘iniature. Changes in the environment of developing embryos 
change the ‘‘hereditary’’ characteristics of such organisms. 
‘Hereditary’’ factors, moreover, can only be developed through 

interaction of a growing organism and an environment. (5) 
The development of the nervous system (somatogenesis) of the 
individual shows that the conception of mere intrinsic and static 
maturation is contrary to the facts. The theory of neurobiotaxis, 
substantiated by much work in experimental embryology, suggests 
that in terms of the nervous system the changes in the neurons 
and their individual development which we call growth is the 
same process as the neural change which we call learning. 

It is necessary at this point to state clearly that nothing in the 
present discussion is intended to suggest that inheritance is not 
important in the development of each individual. The funda- 
mental conclusion of this paper is, indeed, directly opposed to that 
view. The fact as it appears to the present writer is that no dis- 
tinction can be expediently made at any given moment in the be- 
havior of the individual, after the fertilized egg has once begun to 
develop, between that which is native and that which is acquired. 
The so-called hereditary factors can only be acquired in response 
to an environment and likewise the so-called acquired factors can 
only be seeured by a modification of already existing structure, 
which in the last analysis is hereditary structure. Facts too 
obvious to bear citation show that the somatic structures that can 
develop out of a fertilized egg are in some measure dependent 
upon the physical and chemical structure of the given germ itself. 
The characteristies which develop out of such a germ, nevertheless, 
are not predetermined. They are, on the contrary, determined 
by an environment acting upon the present nature of the individual 
at every stage in development from fertilization to death. At 
the moment of fertilization we may logically declare the organism 
to be wholly innate. The process of growth, the work of Dr. 
Child and others shows us, is only started in response to environ- 
mental change, and as soon as this alteration from the outside 
has begun the total ‘‘original nature’’ of the organism is modified. 
‘he individual at all times is a biological unit, and this single 
rganism cannot be considered as part inherited structure, and. 
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part environmentally determined structure. In man, from the 
first environmental stimulation of the fertilized ovum until, jt 
may be, well past three score and ten years, the human individual] 
is not made up of two substances: one acquired, the other innate. 
The human organism and personality, rather, is a unity produced 
by both of these factors. The unique resulting totality cannot 
profitably be violated in the individual by a destroying analysis, 
and dichotomized as part native and part acquired. 

If this view is true, and we have tried to indicate the nature 
of the evidence which makes it seem an, unescapable conclusion: 
the question of how to separate the native from the acquired in 
the responses of man does not seem likely to be answered because 
the question itself is unintelligible. Like the old attempt to sepa- 
rate form from material, the effort to sever the modifications due 
to the environment from those which are innately given, is impos- 
sible save at the level of sterile, verbal abstraction.” 

In conclusion it will possibly be of value to briefly consider 
two recent efforts which have, in the present writer’s view, quite 
unsuccessfully, attempted to separate that which is native from 
that which is acquired in human response. 

The first of these attempts that we shall mention is that of 
Dr. Z. Y. Kuo. In a recent paper this writer says: 


[ insist that the problem of psychological heredity 
should be attacked solely from the laboratory standpoint; 
the concept of heredity in psychology must be a proved or 
a provable fact in the psychological laboratory, or at least 
it must be a valuable assumption for laboratory procedure; 
beyond the laboratory viewpoint I confess my inability to dis- 
cuss the problem.” 


Now the study of heredity involves the study of individuals 
through generations. No doubt this is an inconvenient fact even 
in Dr. Kuo’s idealized laboratory. The real argument for a psy- 
chology without heredity that this writer suggests seems to be 
as follows: I cannot separate that which is hereditary from that 
which is acquired. I will therefore limit myself to what I call 
laboratory psychology, which I will so define as to exclude hered- 
ity. Therefore in laboratory psychology as I define it there is no 





38 A comparison between behavior considered in this way and the views of the New 
German ‘‘Configuration’’ school may be of value. Cf. Koffka, K., The Growth of the 
Mind, 1924, 5 PR 38 ff. 

3° Kuo, Z. Y., A Psychology Without Heredity, The Psychological Review, 31, 1924, 
pp. 428 ff. 
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—— 


place for heredity. A dogmatic gesture of this sort does not 
solve problems. Moreover, even the program as he sketches it, 
seems impossible; for there is no reason to assume, as does Dr. 
Kuo, that all responses which we can stimulate even in the most 
hehavioristic experiments are independent of inheritance. One 
eould with as much right assume that all the responses which are 
recorded in such a laboratory are native. 

Professor W. R. Wells also attempts by fiat of novel definition 
to make this by some much desired, but apparently impossible 
distinction between the terms ‘‘inherited’’ and ‘‘acquired’’.“”° 

He says, ‘‘ ‘heredity’ is not synonymous with ‘intrinsic’ or 
‘yerminal’ but includes normal environmental conditions.’ 
~ In other words he contends that those reactions are native which 
are developed by an organism in response to one sort of environ- 
ment which he calls ‘‘normal in the biological sense’’. Those 
reactions which are acquired by the individual in response to an 
environment which is not ‘‘normal in the biological sense’’ he calls 
acquired. No one can well deny that the notion of ‘‘normal en- 
vironmental conditions’’ really means relatively normal environ- 
mental conditions. Therefore any separation between the so-called 
normal and abnormal in the continuum of environments can only 
be in statistical terms. Thus, in any given case, it will be a mere 
a priort determination to declare that one trait is acquired when 
it is near the central tendency labeled ‘‘abnormal’’; and innate 
when it is near that statistical tendency denominated as ‘‘normal’’. 
Moreover, it is difficult to see how this hypothetical ‘‘normal bio- 
logical environment’’ can be defined at all. To attempt to explain 
this phrase save in terms of the results which it produces will 
be difficult if not impossible: not to resist this temptation, however, 
will, of course, merely beg the whole question. Save in conceptions 
of degree, as Mr. Bertrand Russell well says: 


A definition is not sound if it only applies in cases where 
the difference is glaring: the essential purpose of a definition 
is to provide a mark which is applicable even in marginal 
omen, 2. sa 


Now, the conceptions of inheritance and acquirement as used 
by the nativists are absolute; they are in no sense conceptions of 
degree for they are contrasted as opposites not only in origin, 





*° Wells, W. R., The Meaning of ‘‘Inherited’’ and ‘‘Acquired’’ in Reference to 
a Journal of Abnormal Psychology and Social Psychology, 17, 1922. 

*! ibid, p. 159. 

42 Russell, B., The Analysis of Mind, 1921, p. 146. 
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but—and this is the significant and in the applied field even tragic 
mistake—in potency as well. Thus even the novel definition pro. 
posed by Dr. Wells fails. This failure was, however, to be ey. 
pected, for a study of the developmental laws of the structures 
which condition behavior makes it clear that the real separation 
between traits that are learned and traits that are native jg 
impossible save at a purely verbal level.* 

The known facts of the development of the nervous system 
in the individual, together with a dynamic understanding of the 
process of heredity, seems to make clear the fact that there js 
indeed, a real and inviolable interdependence between maturation 
and environmental learning. From the moment that growth has 
begun in the fertilized ovum until senescence or death, develop 
ment consists in the alteration of existing structures and functions. 
Such modification, however, can only occur by the interaction of 
the hereditary-environmentally produced individual and an ever 
changing environment. Heredity and environment are not anti 
thetical, nor can they expediently be separated; for in all matura 
tion there is learning: in all learning there is hereditary 
maturation. 





43 The neurological position presented in this paper is in general agreement with 
certain aspects of the so-called ‘‘convergence theory’’ of Professor W. Stern. The 
interdependence view here presented, however, would deny the value of the vitalistic 
and mentalistic aspects of Professor Stern’s theory. With the following statement 
of Professor Stern the contentions of the present paper are in complete agreement: 
‘*.  . . psychic development is not simply the gradual appearance of inborn qualities 
nor a simple acceptance or response to outside influences, but the result of a ‘conver 
gence’ between inner qualities and outer conditions of development.’’ (The Psychology 
of Early Childhood, 1924, p. 51.) 
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PSYCHONEUROTIC RESPONSES OF DELINQUENT BOYS 
By JOHN SLAWSON 


SECRETARY, FEDERATION OF JEWISH CHARITIES, CLEVELAND, FORMERLY IN- 
VESTIGATOR AND PSYCHOLOGIST, DIVISION OF MENTAL DEFECT AND 
DELINQUENCY, NEW YORK STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES 


RESEARCH 


N recent years serious attention has begun to be paid to the 
| psychopathic delinquent, largely characterized by his emo- 
tional instability. Progress in this field has been greatly 
limited by the unfortunate lack of objective instruments for 
measuring emotional instability and other conditions indicative 
of psychopathy. The current descriptions of the psychopathic 
child as generally given, based upon the results of years of experi- 
ence in this field, and the brave attempts made to evaluate defects 
in the non-cognitive mental processes among the delinquents in 
order to determine the relation between emotional and tempera- 
mental instability and anti-social behavior are not very valuable 
as aids in determining the contributory strength of this illusive 
and ill-defined trait or traits to juvenile delinquency. The ineffec- 
tiveness of these studies and descriptions is due largely to the 
following two factors: (1) the studies have not as a rule utilized 
objective instruments of precision, but have been based largely 
upon the subjective opinions of observers, the findings of whom, 
although being in all probability accurate determinations of the 
symptoms observed, do not lend themselves to comparisons because 
of their subjectivity; (2) the studies relating to emotional in- 
stability lack quantitative designations, thus making it impossible 
to put the results of such studies to a statistical analysis similar 
to the one generally employed with results obtained with intelli- 
gence and specific aptitude tests. 

In an attempt to evaluate the contributory potency of the emo- 
tional factor or factors to delinquency in a more objective manner 
than has been generally attempted, the Woodworth Psychoneurotic 
Inventory, as modified by Mathews, was utilized in three institu- 
tions for delinquents in New York State. These data were gath- 
ered in connection with a study made by the writer for the New 
York State Board of Charities in an attempt to determine the 
contributory strength of various factors to male juvenile 
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delinquency. This larger study embraces, in addition to the data 
obtained with the questionnaire, data obtained with a variety of 
intelligence tests, specific aptitude tests, physical and psycho. 
physical tests, and as a result of the consideration of environ. 


mental factors. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GROUPS STUDIED 


The total number of boys tested with this Inventory was 879, 
distributed as follows: 


New York House of Refuge 
Hawthorne School 
Berkshire Industrial Farm 


The average chronological ages at the three institutions were 


as follows: 
Average 
New York House of Refuge 17 yrs. 0 mo. 
Hawthorne School 14 yrs. 3 mo. 
Berkshire Industrial Farm 13 yrs. 9 mo. 


Using the occupational status of the father as an indicator of 
the social status of the boy, we obtained the following data when 
utilizing the Kohs-Barr Occupational Rating Scale: 


Average Paternal Per cent Unskilled 
Occupation Workers 
New York House of Refuge Smelter worker 56.0 


Hawthorne School Plumber 
Brakeman 


The nationalistic and racial percentage distributions 
roughly as follows: 
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The percentages falling below an I.Q. of .70 on the Stanford- 
Binet Test and the National Intelligence Test, Scales A and B 
combined, when using both the sixteen- and fourteen-year adult 


levels, are as follows: 
Using 16 yrs. Using 14 yrs. 
for adult level for adult level 
New York House of Refuge 15.6 
Hawthorne School ; 6.1 
Berkshire Industrial Farm , 8.2 


Of the three groups, the New York House of Refuge contains 
delinquent boys the extent and severity of whose delinquent careers 
are greater than at the other two institutions. The Hawthorne 
School represents a delinquency severity and extent distribution 
of a considerably milder grade than that at the New York House 
of Refuge; the Berkshire Industrial Farm represents a delinquency 
distribution which is of the mildest grade of all and consists 


practically wholly of incipient cases. 


PROCEDURE 


The following 70 questions, which Mathews found to be the 
least popular of the hundred which she tried out, were 


administered : 


Do you like to play by yourself better than to play with other boys? 
Do other boys let you play with them? 

Did you ever run away from home? 

Did you ever want to run away from home? 

. Do people find fault with you much? 

. Do you think people like you as much as they do other people? 

. Does it make you uneasy to cross a bridge over water? 

. Do you mind going into a tunnel or subway? 

. Are you afraid of water? 

. Are you afraid during a thunder storm? 

. Do you feel like jumping off when you are on a high place? 

. Are you afraid of the dark? 

. Are you often frightened in the middle of the night? 

. Do you have a light in your room at night? 

. Do you ever ery out in your sleep? 

. Do you talk in your sleep? 

. Do you walk in your sleep? 

. Are you troubled with dreams about your play? 

. Do you ever have the same dream over and over? 

- Do you ever ery yourself to sleep? 

- Did you ever have the habit of picking your toes or your nose? 
2. Did you ever have the habit of stuttering? 

. Can you sit still without fidgeting? 

- Did you ever have the habit of twitching your head, neck or shoulders? 
- Do you break and tear and spoil things more than other people? 
- Do you ever get so angry that you see red? 

- Do you stumble and fall over things more than other people? 

- Are you usually happy? 

- Do you ever feel that nobody loves you? 
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80. Do you ever wish you had never been born? 
31. Do you ever wish you were dead? 
32. Do you ever giggle over nothing at all? 
33. Is it easy to get you cross over very small things? 
34. Did you ever have a real fight? 
35. Do you like to tease people till they cry? 
86. Can you stand pain as quietly as others do? 
87. Do you ever feel a certain pleasure in hurting a person or an animal? 
38. Do you feel that you are a little bit different from other people? 
39. Do you seem to have a harder time to get along in school than other boys ¢ 
40. Do you ever feel that your parents are not really your own? 
41. Do you ever have the feeling as if you were falling just before going to sleep? 
..Do you ever feel as if you were smothering? 
. Are you usually on time? 
. Do you usually feel well and strong? 
. Do you usually sleep well? 
. Do you feel well rested in the morning? 
- Do you feel sort of tired a good deal of the time? 
- Do you feel bored a good deal of the time? 
. Do your eyes often pain you? 
. Do you have many bad headaches? 
Have you ever fainted away? 
. Does your family treat you right? 
. Do your teachers generally treat you right? 
. Are you ever bothered by a feeling that things are not real? 
. Are you ever troubled with the idea that somebody is following youf 
- Do you ever feel that someone is trying to do you harm? 
- Does it make you uneasy to cross a wide street or open square? 
. Does it make you uneasy to sit in a small room with the door shut? 
. Do you usually know just what you want to do next? 
- Do you have a hard time making up your mind about things? 
- Do you have a great fear of fire? 
. Did you ever have a strong desire to set fire to something? 
- Did you ever have a strong desire to steal things? 
Do you think you have more fears than most people? 
. Do you make friends easily? 
. Do you get tired of people easily? 
- Have you any very strong superstitions? 
. Did you ever have a vision? 
- Did you ever feel that you were very wicked? 
- Do you consider yourself a very moody person? 


Our work was being conducted while Dr. Mathews was still 
carrying on her work, since which time the results of her investi- 
gations, largely based upon normal children, have been published.’ 

Each of the questions was to be answered by underlining either 
**Yes’’ or ‘‘No’’, these designations being present to the side of 
each of the questions on the questionnaire. The original Inventory, 
as devised by Prof. R. S. Woodworth in 1918, consisted of 116 
questions. All of the questionnaires were administered by the 
writer himself in the three institutions, in order to obtain uni- 
formity of procedure. Great pains were taken to administer the 
questionnaire in as objective a manner as the intelligence tests 





‘A Study of Emotional Stability in Children’’, Ellen Mathews. Journal of 
Delinquency, January 1923. 
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which were then being administered in order not to excite a 
suspicious attitude on the part of the boys. 


COMPARISONS WITH NONDELINQUENT BOYS 


In Table 1 the median number of symptomatic responses for 
each age made by the delinquent boys in the three institutions on 
the questionnaire are given, and these medians are compared with 
those obtained by Mathews on unselected New York City boys. 

In Table 2 the percentages of delinquent boys who are at or 
below the Psychoneurotic Inventory medians for all ages, as given 
by Mathews for unselected boys, are indicated. The inferiority of 
performance of the delinquent boys is quite evident. The per- 
formance at the New York House of Refuge and at the Hawthorne 
School is quite inferior, indeed. Only 15.6 per cent are at or below 
the Mathews medians, when all of the three institutions are com- 
bined in a group. For the delinquent boys to have equaled the 
unselected boys in performance, 50 per cent of the former 
should have been at or below the median of the latter. It is 
to be remembered that on this Inventory the lower the score 
the better the performance, and vice versa. The Berkshire 
Industrial Farm group shows up much better than the other 
two groups and practically approaches the norm, but due to the 
small number of cases at this institution the trend here does 
not materially affect the entire group, when taken as a unit. 
Klsewhere it has been shown that the Berkshire group seems to be 
a selected one in that the mild delinquent careers represented 
there do not seem to be very intimately associated with either 
intelligence deficieney or emotional instability, but that the pres- 
ence of a large proportion of these boys in this institution is in all 
probability largely a result of the abnormal marital relations of 
their parents.® It will be noted that there appears to be a negative 
relation between the Inventory score and chronological age. The 
actual correlations between score and age as computed at the 
New York House of Refuge and the Hawthorne School are 

196 +.038 and —.132+.038, respectively. 


THE HIERARCHY OF DIFFERENCES 


Since at both the New York House of Refuge and the Haw- 
thorne School other tests were administered, it is of interest to 
compare the performance on the Psychoneurotic Inventory of 





*See ‘A Socio-Psychological Study of the Delinquent Boy.’’ 
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these boys with that of the other tests. In Table 3 this comparison 
is made. The percentages of boys at these two institutions who 
are at or below the median of unselected boys in their responses 
on the Psychoneurotice Inventory are compared with the percent- 
ages for those who reached or exceeded the norms for the National 
(A+B), Thorndike, and Mechanical Tests. These percentages 
show that there is a gradual gain in the performance of the boys 
as we pass from the Psychoneurotic Inventory through the verbal 
abstract test up to the two tests dealing with non-verbal, concrete, 
and mechanical situations. It appears, therefore, that the differ- 
ences between the mental characteristics of the delinquent boys 
and unselected boys arrange themselves in the form of a hierarchy, 
there being the greatest difference in the direction of inferiority, 
between delinquent boys and non-delinquent boys in emotional 
stability as determined by the Psychoneurotic Inventory, less dif- 
ference in verbal abstract intelligence, and the least difference 
in the ability to handle non-verbal, concrete, and mechanical 
situations. 


SOCIAL STATUS, RACE, AND NATIONALITY 


In Table 4 the differences between the median performance on 
the Inventory of boys of American parentage and that of Colored, 
Hebrew, and Italian parentages are given for the New York House 
of Refuge. These are given in order to determine the possible con- 
tribution that the factor, parentage (race or nationality), might 
have contributed to the demonstrated inferiority of the entire 
group of boys. Only the three chief parentage groups are repre- 
sented. The entire population of the Hawthorne School consists, 
of course, of Jewish boys. On the whole, the American group 
gives the least number of symptomatic responses, and the Colored 
and Italian groups the most. It is likely, therefore, that the over- 
proportion of Italian and Colored subjects at the New York House 
of Refuge might contribute to the inferior performance on the 
Inventory, regardless of the behavior status of this group. This, 
however, cannot be great, for even when we compare the median 
of the parentage group making the best showing, namely, that of 
the American group, the median of which is 16, with the median 
for the unselected boys of Mathews, which is 9, the large difference 
indicative of the inferiority of performance of the delinquent boys 
is still evident. It is to be remembered that this comparison is 
made between our best parentage group and the entire group of 
Mathews. As can be discerned from Table 4, the difference 
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between the Hebrew and the American groups may be disregarded. 
in reference to the Hebrew group, we have already seen that only 
19 per cent of the boys of the Hawthorne School, which consists 
entirely of Hebrew boys, are at or below the unselected medians of 
Mathews. Now since Mathews found that out of 231 boys at the 
llebrew Orphan Asylum, where of course all of the children are of 
llebrew parentage, 44 per cent were at or below the medians of the 


TABLE 3 


oPARING THE PERCENTAGES OF BOYS AT THE New York Hovuse or REFvGE AND THE 
HAWTHORNE SCHOOL WHO ARE AT OR BELOW THE MEDIANS OF UNSELECTED BOYS IN 
HEIR RESPONSES ON THE PSYCHONEUROTIC INVENTORY WITH THE PERCENTAGES 
WHO REACHED OR EXCEEDED THE NORMS FOR THE NATIONAL, THORNDIKE, AND 


MECHANICAL TESTS. 
National Thorndike Stenquist 
Psychoneurotic A+B Nonverbal Mechanical 
Institution Inventory Test Test Test 
New York House of Refuge 8.0 13.6 39.5 49.0 
Hawthorne Sehool ........ 19.0 27.8 44.5 43.8 


unselected group, we have in these two facts additional evidence 
that the inferiority of performance at the Hawthorne School can- 
not be attributed to the nationalistic or racial factor. In addition, 
whereas Mathews found a median of 8 for 129 Hebrew boys, we 
found a median of about 17 for the boys at the Hawthorne School 
and about 18 for the Hebrew boys at the New York House of 
Refuge. From these considerations, therefore, it does not seem 
that the faetor of nationality has contributed much to the inferi- 





TABLE 4 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEDIAN PERFORMANCE ON THE MATHEWS ADAPTATION OF 
THE WoopWORTH PSYCHONEUROTIC INVENTORY OF BOYS OF AMERICAN PARENTAGE 
AND THOSE OF CoLORED, HzprREW, AND ITALIAN PARENTAGE. 


Parentage Diff. between Median of Given Parent- P.E. Significance 
Group age group and that of American group Diff. Quotient 
Colored +4.12 1.179 3.49 
Hebrew +2.52 1.239 2.03 
Italian +3 .88 0.819 4.73 


ority of performance at these two institutions, and that the greater 
magnitude of unfavorable responses on the questionnaire at these 
two institutions must be attributed largely to other factors. 

As for the influence of social status on the number of unfavor- 
able responses, we may again compare the 44 per cent of the 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum boys who are at or below the medians of 
\Mathews’ unselected group with the 19 per cent of the Hebrew boys 
who are at or below these medians. The difference between the 
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social status of the Hebrew delinquent boys and the Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum boys is probably not large, as it is a known fact 
that the social status of populations of orphan asylums is largely 
of an inferior grade, and our parental occupational distributions 
which we have given, indicate that there is a preponderance of 
inferior social status among the delinquents. We should, there- 
fore, expect the difference between the percentages who are at 
or below the medians of the unselected group at both the Orphan 
Asylum and the Hawthorne School to be small if the factor of 
social status in and of itself determined these percentages, but 
the difference between the 44 per cent and the 19 per cent, obtained 
for these two groups of fairly similar social status and similar 
nationality, indicates that social status probably did not influence 
appreciably the results at the Hawthorne School. Hence the dif- 
ference in the emotional responses of the two groups is probably 
an expression of the difference in the social behavior status 
between the Orphan Asylum group and the delinquent group. 

As for the possible effects of social status upon the results 
obtained at the New York House of Refuge and the Berkshire 
Industrial Farm, we find that the unselected data of Mathews, 
from which we made our computations, were obtained largely upon 
subjects in New York City schools, and that ‘‘four of the schools 
are in the congested districts of lower Manhattan, the fifth is on 
Staten Island, and comparatively suburban’’. It would seem from 
this statement that the social status of Mathews’ subjects was not 
unselected in the true sense of the word, but that in all probability 
there was an over-proportion of representatives from an inferior 
social status, and that therefore the comparisons which we have 
made between the data procured upon her ‘‘unselected’’ subjects 
and those on our delinquent boys are more nearly comparable as 
regards social status than they would have been were the social 
status represented by Mathews more unselected than it really was. 

It appears, therefore, that neither race, nationality, nor social 
status had any appreciable effect on the demonstrated inferiority 
of the delinquent boys at the two institutions under consideration. 
The direct relation between psychoneurotic responses and boy- 
hood delinquency is thus strengthened. 


SPECIFIC PSYCHONEUROTIC SYMPTOMS 


In addition to the determination of the general level of emo- 
tional responses, it is both interesting and important to ascertain 
specific emotional defects among the delinquent boys. To do this 
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it is necessary to make an analysis of each of the psychoneurotic 
responses individually. This analysis has been puf into tabular 
form in Table 5, where the frequency of symptomatic responses 
made by delinquent boys to each of the 70 questions in the 
Mathews Adaptation of the Woodworth Psychoneurotic Inventory 
are compared with those made by unselected boys. The dif- 
ferences between the percentages for delinquent boys and un- 
selected boys are also given in this table, together with the 
reliability of these differences and the Significance Quotients. 
The questions are grouped by placing together those symptoms 
possessing sufficient common elements to justify their being put 
into the same group. This classification is not intended as an 


TABLE 5 


CoMPARING BY GROUPS THE FREQUENCY OF SYMPTOMATIC RESPONSES MADE BY DELINQUENT 
BOYS TO EACH OF THE 70 QUESTIONS IN THE WoopworTH PsyoHoNngvuroTic IN- 
vENTORY (MATHEWS ADAPTATION) WITH THOSE MADE BY UNSELECTED BOYS. 


Per cent Symp. Resp Signifi- 
Quest. Deling. Unselect. P. BE. cance 
No. Symptom Boys Boys Diff. Diff. Quotient 
Group A. Symptoms pertaining to sociability of subject 

] Like to play by self........... 21 18 + 3 1,49 2.00 

2 Others do not let play........ 3 8 0 0.65 0° 
- 34 Did not have real fight........ 12 20 — 8 1.34 5.97 
65 Does not make friends easily.... 16 13 + 3 1.32 2.27 
66 Gets tired of people easily...... 18 9 + 9 1.30 6.92 


Group B. Symptoms pertaining to conflicts with environment: 
1. Conflicts with parents and home 


3 Ran away from home.......... 54 4 +50 Aoey 28.09 

4 Wanted to run away from home. 49 13 +36 1.77 20.33 

40 Feeling parents not own...... 14 6 + 8 1.16 6.90 

52 Family does not treat right..... 6 2 + 4 0.79 5.06 

2. Conflicts with other people 

5 People find fault.............. 26 19 +7 1.57 4.46 

6 Not liked as much as others.... 30 19 +11 1.63 6.75 

38 Different from others.......... 38 27 +11 1.76 6.25 

3. Conflicts with school 
89 Hard to get along in school.... 30 27 + 3 1.69 1.77 
53 Teachers do not treat right.... 9 6 + 3 1.02 2.04 
4. Miscellaneous 
~ 43 Usually not on time........... 18 Q + 9 1.82 6.81 
Group ©. Abnormal dream states and disturbances of sleep: 

13 Frightened in middle of night.. 20 15 + 5 1.45. 3.44 
-14 Light in room at night........ 44 20 +24 1.77 13.55 
- 16 oe EF 8) ee 18 13 + 6 1.38 3.62 
“16 TORS Wi Ceiicecahexceseenes 24 20 +4 1.56 2.56 

17 Walks in sleep............0065 9 7 + 2 1.02 1.96 
-18 Troubled with dreams.......... 22 15 + 7 1.48 4.73 

19 Has same dream over and over.. 26 17 + 9 1.57 5.78 
-41 Feeling of falling before going 

0 HG ccunensndv cede sese 33 27 + 6 1.72 8.48 
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TABLE 5—Continued 


Per cent Symp. Resp 


Deling. Unselect. P. E 
Symptom Boys Boys Diff. Diff. 
Group D. Phantasies: 
Feeling that things are not real. 33 22 +11 1.68 
ES a 26 + 7 1.72 
troup E. Abnormal pain threshold: 
Cannot stand pain as well as others 20 19 + 1 1.49 
Group F. Ideas of persecution: 

Idea somebody following....... 32 18 +14 1.64 
Someone trying to do harm.... 36 16 +20 1.68 
Group G. Morbid states of joy and anger: 

Gets angry—sees red.......... 28 19 + 9 1.6] 
Easy to get cross......... , 40 33 + 7 1.80 
Giggles over nothing.......... 23 27 — 4 1.61 
Considers himself as moody person 24 22 + 2 1.57 

Group H. Exaggerated beliefs: 
Has strong superstitions........ 20 13 + 7 1.42 
Group I. Tendencies toward morbid depressions: 
Crys self to sleep.............. 22 10 +12 1.41 
Wishes never born............. 43 20 +23 1.77 
Wishes himself dead........... 36 13 +23 1.67 
Not usually happy............. 29 12 +17 1.56 
Feels nobody loves him........ 35 21 +14 1.70 
Bored a good deal of time...... 30 13 +17 1.58 
Group J. Inhibiting tendencies: 
1. Fears. 
Feels uneasy to cross bridge.... 21 14 + 7 1.45 
Minds going into a tunnel..... 16 12 +4 1.31 
PG GE WD ricccdveces. 6 6 0 0.91 
Is afraid during thunderstorm.. 17 10 +7 1.32 
Is afraid of the dark.......... 9 7 + 2 1.02 
Feels uneasy to cross open square 16 13 + 3 1.33 
Feels uneasy to sit in small room 33 23 +10 1.69 
Oe FS ee ib!) 17 + 2 1.43 
Has more fears than most people 14 9 + 5 1.21 
2 Volitional inhibitions. 
Does not know what to do next. 33 25 + 8 1.71 
Hard time making up mind.. 31 24 + 7 1.68 
Group K. Delusion of guilt, inferiority or merited punishment 
(Self moral appraisal.) 
Felt very wicked............ an 20 +23 1.77 
Group L. Impulsive tendencies: 
Feel like jumping off high 


Sb-.+,-stbabtdevevsaueh ves 18 18 0 1.44 
fF fo See 16 8 + 8 1.26 
 } eee 50 6 +44 1.75 

Group M. Tendencies to destroy or do harm: 
Likes to tease people............ 16 17 —1 1.38 
Finds pleasure in hurting...... 16 7 + 9 1.23 
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TABLE 5—Continued 


Per cent Symp. Resp. Signifi- 
— Deling. Unselect. P. E. cance 
we Symptom Boys Boys Diff. Diff. Quotient 
Group N. Physical symptoms: 
1. Abnormal movements (tics). 
9 Picks toes OF MOS@..........66. 34 26 + 9 1.72 5.23 
94  Twitehes head, neck, ete....... 30 12 +18 1.58 11.39 
2. Incoérdinations. 
9 Has habit of stuttering........ 19 15 + 4 1,41 2.84 
93 Cannot sit still without fidgeting 25 31 — 6 1.67 8.59 
97 Stumbles or falls over things.... 13 9 + 4 1.18 3.39 
~42 Feeling as if smothering....... 24 20 + 4 1.56 2.56 
9 Spoils and breaks things more 
than GURU <cwsciedevebenus 16 § + 8 1.25 6.40 
8. Tendencies toward fatigue. 
44 Is not usually well and strong.. 20 5 +15 1.31 11.45 
45 Does not usually sleep well..... 22 5 +17 1.35 12.59 
46 Not well rested in the morning.. 29 12 +17 1.55 10.96 
47 Is tired a good deal of time.... 37 21 +16 1.72 9.80 
4. Pains and physical defects. 
49 Eyes often pain him........... 28 13 +15 1.54 9.74 
50 Has many bad headaches...... 23 14 +9 1.47 6.12 
5] Has fainted away at some time.. 18 10 + § 1.33 6.01 
* a 
' bod ba | 


accurate classification of abnormal symptoms, but is made with 
the object in view of facilitating analysis by differentiating the 
groups, one from another, which contain questions possessing 
some similar elements. Examination of the differences and 
Significance Quotients for the questions in each of the groups in 
this table will indicate the following general trends: 

1. Strong tendencies toward morbid depressions. This factor 
can be discerned by examining Group I, where we find that all of 
the differences between delinquent and unselected boys are posi- 
tive and high, to the disadvantage of the former, and that the dif- 
ferences are highly reliable. The larger significant differences 
are obtained with questions Nos. 30 and 31, about wishing that the 
subject was never born and wishing himself dead. 

2. Marked tendencies to run away from home. These may be 
expressions of either environmental or constitutional conflicts. 
Questions Nos. 3 and 4, included in Group B, show this tendency 
clearly. The question of a relative preponderance of ‘‘wander- 
lust’’ tendencies among delinquents which has been raised by 
several writers may possibly be thought of in this connection. 

3. Strangely enough, there appears no evidence, judging from 
the responses, that the delinquent boy tends to be an unsocial or 
‘shut in’’ type of individual. The differences between the fre- 
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quency of symptomatic responses of the delinquent boys and un. 
selected boys are very small and unreliable. 

4. There appears to be no evidence of an unusual number w ho 
are subject to abnormal dream states and disturbances of sleep, 

5). Spasms of rage or morbid anger are in evidence. 

6. Ideas of persecution are discernibly present. 

7. Phantasies are in evidence. 

8. The pain threshold is good. 

9. A dominating impulsion to steal is easily discerned: 50 per 
cent of the delinquent boys give a positive response to this question 
as compared with 6 per cent of the unselected boys. The difference 
is highly significant. Examination of the delinquency records 
indicates that at the New York House of Refuge 59 per cent of the 
boys who were at one time committed for acquisitive — 
admit that they had at one time a desire to steal, and that 78 per 
cent of such boys at the Hawthorne School make the same admis- 
sion. The admission of guilt, in this case, made on a questionnaire 
administered in group form, having the name of the boy on it, is 
in itself of significance. The following motives may have been in 
operation: (a) honesty (an overdose of this attribute is in all 
probability not present among delinquent boys); (b) a bravado 
spirit excelling in the admission of antisocial acts requiring 
**nerve’’; (c) insufficient moral apperception to grasp the sig- 
nificance of such an admission; the question of moral deficiency 
or imbecility comes up here; (d) insufficient social intelligence to 
be enabled to perceive the social consequences that may result from 
such an admission. 

10. A pleasure in hurting someone or something is also notice- 
ably present. 

11. Fears and phobias are not much more prevalent among the 
delinquent group than among the non-delinquent group. 

Abnormal physical movements and tendencies toward 
fatigue are prevalent. 

13. Pains and physical defects, especially of the sensory organs, 
are present to a certain extent. 

14. Forty-three per cent of the delinquent boys admit in a 
general way their antisocial tendencies, by claiming to have felt 
very wicked at one time. The difference between their percentage 
and that of unselected boys is large and highly significant. 
Although in ordinary circumstances such a preponderance of un- 
favorable responses to this question may be taken as an indication 
of the presence of delusions of guilt, inferiority, or merited punish- 
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ment, in our case, since it is a known fact (and the boys have been 
probably told this many times) that delinquent boys were at one 
time either very wicked or at least were made to believe so, a 
positive response to this question should probably no longer be 
looked upon as a delusion since the feeling of the delinquent boys 
jibes with reality. It would probably be better, therefore, in our 
ease to speak of No. 69 as indicative of the ability of the delinquent 
hoys to appraise themselves morally. It is impossible, of course, 
to determine whether the other 57 per cent, nearly all of whom had 
at one time or another committed acts considered wicked by 
TABLE 6 


Giving LNTER-CORRELATIONS OF THE RANKS FOR THE 70 QUESTIONS IN THE MATHEWS 
ADAPTATION OF THE PSYCHONEUROTIC INVENTORY BETWEEN THE DELINQUENT 
GROUPS AT THE INSTITUTIONS AND MATHEWS’ FAIRLY UNSELECTED SCHOOL BOYS. 


Berkshire Three Mathews’ 
Hawthorne Industrial Institutions Unselected 

School Farm Combined Boys 
New York House of Refuge. .85+.022 76+ .034 96+ .006 .54.057 
Hawthorne School 75 .085 942.009 . 56+ .055 
Berkshire Industria] Farm.. 832% .025 52> .059 
Three institutions combined .582.053 


society, did not know that they were at one time wicked, 1.e., 
lacked the mora] apperception necessary for the appreciation of 
conduct, or were simply unwilling to admit their ‘‘wickedness’’. 
The question of moral imbecility, as distinct from either intel- 
ligence deficiency or emotional instability, which has been raised 
by many writers on the subject of criminology, is here again prob- 
ably closely bound up with the questions raised by the responses 
of our delinquent boys to No. 69. 

In order to ascertain to what extent the relative ranks of the 
questions with respect to the number of unfavorable responses 
given differ among delinquent groups as compared with unselected 
groups, the inter-correlations between the ranks for the 70 ques- 
tions at the three institutions, at all of the institutions combined 
as a unit, and for the unselected group of Mathews are given below 
in Table 6. Here it will be seen that the coefficients between the 
delinquent institutions are much higher than between these insti- 
tutions and the unselected group. The former group of coefficients, 
those giving inter-delinquent institutional relations, range from 
75 to .85, whereas the coefficients giving the relation between the 
delinquent institutions and the unselected boys range only from 
02 to .58. Whereas the cofficients between each of the institutions 
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for delinquents and the three, considered as a unit, range from 
.83 to .96, the coefficient expressing the relation between the ranks 
of the questions for the unselected group and the three delinquent 
institutions, considered as a unit, is only .58. 

It appears, therefore, that the ranks of the questions, i... the 
relative standing of the questions as regards frequency of unfavor. 
able responses to them, are much more intimately associated 
among the delinquent institutions than between these institutions 
and the unselected group. This means that the ranks of these 
questions are typical of our delinquent boys to the extent of the 
difference between the inter-delinquent institutional correlations 
and the correlations between these institutions and the unselected 
group of boys. This finding is of significance in that it demon. 
strates further that the emotional responses of the delinquent boys 
are different from those of non-delinquent boys as judged from the 
greater relative similarity of these responses among delinquents 
as compared with non-delinquents. 


THE INVENTORY 


The merits of the Psychoneurotic Inventory are chiefly three- 
fold, namely, (1) the questions are definitive; they are to be 
answered by either ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No’’, hence mere qualitative de- 
scriptions are avoided; (2) the answers to these questions can be 
treated quantitatively by considering the symptomatic responses 
as given in the ‘‘Yes’’ and ‘‘No’”’ columns; (3) the procedure in 
demonstration and scoring is objective, and is not dependent upon 
the personal interpretations of the diagnostician. 

As the questionnaire now stands and as we have used it with 
our delinquent boys, three defects are evident. They are: 

1. The absence of questions relating to the sex life of the 
subject. These questions, although present in the original ques- 
tionnaire of Woodworth, were later removed because it was im 
possible for Mathews to use a questionnaire with school children 
which contained questions bearing upon their personal sex life. 
By this elimination a very valuable part of this measuring instru- 
ment has been destroyed. It would have been, of course, useless 
for us to obtain data with sex questions, since no norms are avail- 
able with which to make comparisons. 

2. Questions relating to the more aggressive traits have not 
been considered fully. Mathews has already pointed this out. 

3. Probably the greatest defect of all is the fact that it 1s 4 
questionnaire and is, therefore, dependent upon the reliability o! 
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the answers given by the subject. This fact is, of course, in and 
of itself an indication of subjectivity, and hence by the use of 
this questionnaire we did not avoid entirely the subjective method 
of approach. It is to be remembered, however, that these ques- 
tions were given to non-delinquent school children in the same way 
as we gave them to our delinquent boys and hence comparisons 
on this score alone are valid. It is impossible to determine with 
any degree of exactitude the veracity of the responses given. We 
can say, however, that in administering the questionnaire to our 
delinquent boys, no resistance whatsoever was offered by them and 
no noticeable attempts at falsification were discernible. The ques- 
tions were answered in a matter-of-fact manner without the opera- 
tion of a too-introspective attitude. One is surprised to find how 
honestly even delinquent boys will answer simple innocent ques- 
tions pertaining to their personal lives. Since at this stage in the 
development of the science of mental measurement no better 
objective, quantitative, and statistically comparable methods of 
obtaining an insight into certain aspects of the emotior::'| makeup 
of a subject are as yet available, we chose this questionnaire for 
our instrument of investigation in spite of its defects. 

The following available findings bear upon the authenticity of 
this Inventory, «.e., indications that the presence of an unusual 
number of unfavorable responses to the questions contained in the 
Inventory are indicative of emotional instability. 

1. Professor Woodworth found that neurotic soldiers gave a 
much higher percentage of unfavorable responses than unselected 
white soldiers. 

2. Mathews obtained coefficients of correlation ranging around 
+.60 between the judgments of the stability of protectory girls, 
made by four women who knew all of the girls personally, and the 
number of unfavorable responses given on the questionnaire. 

3. The same investigator found that neurotic boys give on the 
whole many more unfavorable responses than unselected boys 
(22 per cent of the neurotic boys were at or below the medians of 
Mathews’ main group). 

4. The questions were originally suggested to Professor Wood- 
worth by symptoms described in MeCurdy’s ‘‘War Neuroses’’ 
and other books on psychiatry, which are known from experience 
to be characteristic of the emotionally unstable. 

The question of course arises, to what extent tne responses to 
the questions of this questionnaire are indications of innate or 
acquired emotional patterns. Too little work has been done with 
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this questionnaire to permit of a reliable answer. In our cago 
we are interested to learn to what extent the psychoneurotic re- 
sponses are indications of an underlying emotional instability 
conducive to delinquency, or to what extent the delinquency with 
the consequent confinement in an institution affects and shapes the 
responses given and determines the magnitude of symptomatic 
responses. There is, of course, a general tendency to attribute 
causal potency to the constitutional defects found rather than to 
the temporary environmental conditions encountered. The follow. 
ing facts which we found seem to point to the causal potency of the 
psychoneurotic responses, and seem to harmonize with this general 
trend of thought. 

1. There is a negative relation between the score on the Inven. 
tory and chronological age. Now, if delinquency and the conse 
quent fact of being in an institution affects the score rather than 
the score the delinquent behavior, we should expect that the longer 
one has been engaged in antisocial acts the greater would be the 
number of psychoneurotic responses given. That is, the longer 
the environment (institutional) operates upon the individual the 
more defective his emotional pattern should appear. Hence a 
positive rather than a negative relation between psychoneurotic 
score and chronological age should be expected; but on the con- 
trary, we get a negative relation. Although this relation is small, 
the fact is that there is such a relation and from the point of view 
of simple sampling it is reliable. Now Mathews also found a 
negative relation between score and age among normal boys. That 
is, there appears to be a tendency in the normal population for 
older boys to have less psychoneurotic responses than younger 
boys, and at present it is impossible to state why this is so. We 
therefore see that the same tendency operates with both delin- 
quent boys and normal boys as regards the relation between score 
and age, in spite of the fact that the two environments, one an in- 
stitutional and one a home environment, are dissimilar. Since 
Mathews obtained a negative relation with her normal boys, we 
should at best expect with our delinquent boys a reduction of this 
negative relation to at least zero if not to a change to a positive 
relation, if the environmental factors incident to delinquency, such 
as those of institutional life, were strongly operative. In view of 
these considerations it seems that in this finding of a negative 
relation between score and chronological age, we have an indica- 
tion supporting the causal potency of the psychoneurotic responses 
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as indicators of defective emotional patterns affecting social be- 
havior, rather than the latter affecting the former. 

>» The much higher inter-correlations between the ranks of the 
questions as regards frequency of unfavorable responses among 
the three delinquent groups than those between each of the delin- 
quent groups and the unselected group seems to substantiate some- 
what the causal potency of the responses, since this is what should 
be expected, if the preponderance of the magnitude of unfavorable 
responses among the delinquent boys is an indication of an under- 
lving rather than a temporarily ‘acquired pattern. 
' 3. The comparison between the Hebrew group at the Hawthorne 
School and the Mathews group of boys at the Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum shows that although both groups are in institutions, the 
‘ormer nevertheless yields a great preponderance of symptomatic 
responses as compared with the latter. The significance of this 
finding is of course not conclusive, as we do not know to what 
extent life in an institution for delinquents is either similar or 
dissimilar to life in an institution for orphans. The fact, however, 
remains, that although both are in institutions and not at home, 
the magnitude of the symptomatic responses is radically different. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The data obtained by means of the Mathews Adaptation of the 
Woodworth Psyehoneurotice Inventory point strongly to the fact 
that there is an intimate association between defective emotional 
makeup, as judged by the psychoneurotic responses made to the 
questions on this Inventory, and male juvenile delinquency. 

Support for this deduction is based largely upon the following 
findings: 

(a) The marked preponderance of psychoneurotice responses 
of the delinquent boys considered, as compared with the responses 
of the unselected boys of Mathews. 

(b) The failure of the factors, social status and nationality, 
to materially affect our findings, thereby making it the more 
probable that the association between emotional instability and 
juvenile delinquency is direct. 

(c) The atypicality of the relative standing of the 70 questions 
in the Inventory with respect to frequency of unfavorable re- 
sponses among the delinquent boys as compared with the unselected 
boys. 

The detailed findings resulting from the individual analysis of 
the psychoneurotic symptoms should be an aid in the formulation 
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of therapeutic measures and procedures for research work on the 
emotional aspects of juvenile delinquency. The utilization of ay 
improved form of this questionnaire in public schools will aid in 
the detection of emotional and temperamental aberrations in their 
incipiency, thereby making it possible to curb delinquent tendep. 
cies resulting from the development and intensification of sych 
abnormalities with age. 

It is here as in many other instances that the school is called 
upon to aid in the prevention of delinquency by the early recogni. 
tion of abnormal emotional trends. The school must be burdened 
with this task, as well as with that of differentiating intelligence 
capacities, because in most cases the home is not a proper medium 
for the detection and treatment of psychoneurotic tendencies. As 
a matter of fact, the conjecture that in many instances home 
environment and emotional instability are causally related is not 
too far-fetched, even though we have no data on this topic. The 
school, because it is an institution directly controlled by society, 
can serve as an excellent medium through which proper psy- 
chiatric treatment may be administered to those showing early 
signs of emotional disturbances, thus preventing the continuation 
and development of such tendencies with age, with the consequent 
influence upon social behavior. 

By the utilization of improved forms of the questionnaire which 
we administered to our delinquent boys, the teacher can detect a 
large proportion of those of her pupils who merit a psychiatric 
examination. By the observation of the manner in which the 
pupil performs his work and responds to stimuli about him in the 
schoolroom, the observant and intelligent teacher may be able to 
pick out emotionally atypical pupils who would profit by a further 
analysis by a psychiatrist or psychologist. The institution of 
courses in mental hygiene in the teacher training schools would 
assist the future teacher materially in this task of detection. 

The reformatory must provide proper treatment for the large 
proportion of its subjects showing emotional aberrations, if it 
wishes to claim any reformative efficacy. Due to the intensifica- 
tion and systematization of the affective aberrations of the emo- 
tionally unstable institutional delinquent boys, as a result of the 
operation of these disturbances for long periods, they require ex- 
pert diagnostic and curative skill. The treatment in some cases 
will have to be extended beyond the institutional life of the sub- 
ject, since post-institutional environmental elements must in cer 
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nees be altered in order that the therapeutic measures 
ht prove successful. This is work for the technical 
hiatrist, the specially trained teacher, and 
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measures for combating emotional instability, are neglecting one 
of the most important steps in reformation. 





ANTICIPATION NEUROSIS AND ARMY MORALE * 


By NORMAN FENTON, Pu.D. 


TEMPLE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, ARIZONA, LATE ASSISTANT IN PSYCHOLOGY, BASE 


HOSPITAL I17, A. E. F. 


A dee & oe is virtually a living before. The word itself 


refers to taking before, namely, in the connection of this 

paper, taking an experience before it is actually offered in 
the course of life. Anticipation does not ordinarily involve un 
pleasantnesses only ; often, indeed, it is concerned with future joys. 
In either aspect it serves to distract and to modify behavior in 
the stream of every day activities. In all persons, the dread pre 
ceding an ordeal involves anticipatory impulses, and often certain 
of the more common neurotic expressions. Anticipation in the war 
was derived mostly from fear, but the term itself includes a far 
wider variety of feeling modes. 

A war neurosis which develops before any objectively real 
trench or battle influences have acted upon the soldier’s mind is 
then an anticipation neurosis. The anticipated stimuli, though 
purely the product of the patient’s imagination, colored by fear, 
have in these cases the same psychophysiological effects as actual 
experiences at the front. Certain factors tend to divide the neu- 
rosis prospect off as an individual from the remainder of his 
organization and thus to render him liable to develop a neurosis. 
For losing oneself in a group or a cause is usually the best anti- 
dote for neurosis tendencies, in the army or elsewhere, whence the 
psychotherapy of medicoreligious organizations, or of any absorb- 
ing cause or cult. 

The American Army of this war was such a hodgepodge of 
types that many different descriptions of what the men thought 
and felt about the war are true. Likewise, the living conditions in 
the cantonments differ with the branch of service and the locality 
of the camp. Certain broad facts, however, will be true of all 
the soldiers and all the camps; and it is the more important of 
these that are useful in discussing the ‘‘anticipation’’ cases. 


*The author desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to Dr. Sidney I. Schwab 
Medical Director of Base Hospital 117, A. E. F., and to Doctors Hall, Gayle, Durkin,’ 
Thom, and other members of the staff of the Hospital, for encouragement and assist- 
ance while making this study in France. 
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For the very large majority of the men in the American Army, 
the change from civilian to military life was a serious one, not only 
in the bare living conditions, but also in the whole life of thought 
and emotion. Unlike the Germans, we were fundamentally a non- 
military nation and definitely so educated. Most Americans were 
disagreeably surprised when they first made the acquaintance of 
the ‘‘regular army’’ methods of training. Bred to rely upon their 
own intelligence and to respect that of others, the learning of the 
military autocracies and servilities was unpleasant and difficult. 
The men were for the most part too old to accept the military 
organization as a faith; at best, they could but tolerate it as a 
necessity, born of an emergency that they all hoped would soon 
pass. In fact, the alacrity with which the men sought to be dis- 
charged as soon as the war ended, and the difficulty thereafter 
in obtaining recruits except through offers of bonuses and educa- 
tional opportunities, notwithstanding the high cost of living and 
other factors tending to make civilian readjustments difficult, show 
how superficial a hold military service took upon most Americans, 
and their antagonism to remaining under its domination. 

In the routine life of the cantonment with its many restrictions 
of freedom, the boredom of military exercises, the nagging, over- 
bearing, supercilious attitude of superior officers, who in many 
cases were inferiors before the war, the lack of privacy at all 
times—in such conditions as these one finds the roots of the neu- 
rosis harbored. Then, too, the isolation from home and friends, 
the absence of encouragements to make the individual soldier put 
forth greater effort, to develop ideals of service, these coupled as 
they were in many cases with family worries, as when a mother, 
wife, or sister had to go out and work in order to meet the 
expenses of the household, had great effect not only upon the sen- 
sitive, introspective individual, but upon the coarse grained as 
well. 

The transition from the cantonment in America to the trans- 
port was in many cases as significant psychologically as the 
original one of entering the army. For almost all the men it 
meant the first time away from America, for many, even, the first 
sight of the ocean. When orders arrived and the notice of 
departure was given, mingled with the excitement of adventure 
and curiosity, in the minis of our soldiers, there were many 
anxious thoughts of home and many unpleasant forebodings of 
what was ahead. The ideas of most of the men about Europe 
and the War were confused. They knew that millions of men had 
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been killed, that food was scarce, that conditions there were 
horrible; and they pictured all sorts of frightfulness on the way 
over, due to submarine activity. 

Once herded upon the transport, there were many vivid aspects 
of their situation to make war a reality and to disperse the romap. 
tic residues in their minds. The men were quartered in the holds 
and lower decks of the boats, and slept in hammocks or bunks, as 
many, 1lmost, as were physically possible being crowded together. 
They ate in these quarters as best they could, and besides, were 
confined there a large part of the time. Perhaps, too, the con. 
trast of enlisted men’s and officers’ quarters (the latter were 
traveling first-class and had often the entire promenade deck for 
their own use), engendered feelings destructive of morale. Among 
themselves, the men enforced discipline, especially as concerned 
lights, boat-drill, and all other precautions against disaster. The 
indifferent, good-humored manner of the camp in America was 
gone. Everyone was interested in where they were, in the 
weather, in the positions of the boats of the escort, in such ques- 
tions as the effect of moonlight on submarine activities, etc. 

The sight of land, the joy of being through with the sea and 
the transport, served to reinvigorate many for a time. But the 
conditions at the so-called ‘‘rest camps’’ near the ports of debark- 
ation did not sustain these feelings. Here the men met with the 
first contacts that made vivid to them what it means to be a 
common soldier at war in a land of a different language and of 
different customs. They were facing the unnerving experiences 
of being physically uncomfortable and mentally tossed about by 
cross-currents of sentiments referring to things at home in 
America and to the great uncertainty ahead. 

The psychological state of the men on the transports or on the 
‘*box-cars’’ taking them to their stations or to the reserve-lines, 
due to the restraints and confinements and the lack of opportunity 
for exercise, made generally for feelings of uncertainty, worry, 
fear, boredom, and disgust. The men were moody, easily irri- 
tated, lacked spontaneity. Over all, especially the anticipation 
neurosis types, there pervaded this feeling of being blindfolded 
and pushed along from behind; and not a little resentment at the 
way they were being treated. Normal securities, the basic faiths, 
as in the stability of the ground beneath their feet, in the condi- 
tions of living and of social intercourse which by habit one 
becomes accustomed to—all these sustaining phases of life were 
dispelled. The men were on a ship subject to the possibility of 
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the most inhumane of hostile aggression, or on a train that might, 
they thought, be blown into bits by a bomb from an enemy aero- 


plane. Their destination was unknown to them, and they had no 


adequate picture of what their life would be like when they got 


there. 

Most individuals maintained their outward equanimity, but 
some became obviously timid. ost laughed it off and became 
eloquently fatalistic, saying ‘‘they were going to enjoy life as long 
as possible and didn’t give a-rap what happened after that’’. 
Then, there were the few—the anticipation group (and some who 
did not develop neuroses)—who simply broke entirely, had night- 
mares of ‘‘sub’’ attacks or aeroplane bombs, or ‘‘spells’’ of some 
sort. Sympathy for the timid was rare; the men disliked any 
overt signs of bad feelings, though growling about ‘‘quarters’’, 
food, officers, and the like, was tolerated. The American soldier 
did not readily assume a medical attitude toward fear; a cowardly 
or timid individual to him was not sick, but ‘‘yellow’’, and that 
word was a final judgment. 

In the making of a soldier, especially in such hasty efforts as 
those of America in the recent war, there must be a fundamental 
willingness on the part of the individual. For the great majority 
of men, the sense of duty, or loyalty, or pride, or curiosity, and 
the sublimation of fear in terms of these, were the active motives 
which led to their applying themselves conscientiously to their 
military exercises. The process of making soldiers, under 
normal conditions, is not difficult. The man enters the army and 
dons his uniform, normally conscious of his own individuality. 
Soon the routine life renders him less conscious of himself, and 
more so of the organization of which he is a part. The lessening 
of self-consciousness or self-concern is what renders him plastic, 
and thus susceptible to the development of the soldier-habit. He 
soon becomes a cog in the machine (with diminished personal 
ambition and spontaneity) and does not care if he is. 

On the intellectual side, the soldier forms special motor habits, 
such as going through the manual of arms, saluting, etc., and cer- 
tain new decorums in speaking and general deportment. On the 
feeling or emotional side, the principal new development is a state 
of passivity, habits of sufferance and indifference to what were 
previously discomforts and annoyances, and a tolerance of every- 
thing that oceurs as being ‘‘in the army’’, which, perhaps, is the 
one most essential factor in sustaining an army’s morale. This 
dogged, stoical spirit is the necessary mental mould assumed by 
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the individual upon contact with the army regime. In the Ameri. 
can Army this set of feelings tended to be good humored, for the 
men were generally motivated by ideals of service. Where pro. 
ally sympathies were not great, where an eagerness to demon. 
strate the power of American arms was absent, the men developed 
this spirit from their loyalty to and sympathy for their comrades. 
In the most trying of circumstances the thing that tends to keep 
up the spirit of the men is this good humored sufferance and the 
eternal reply to grouchings—‘‘you’re in the army now’’. This 
state of mind compares well with the Frenchman’s ‘‘C’est |q 
guerre’’, 

Morale in the soldier takes this mould of stolidity of dogged. 
ness in overt expression under the routine conditions of his life, 
as at drill, on the march, under the conditions of the transport and 
reserve-lines; in fact, whenever no especially stirring or fearful 
stimuli are present, but only the ordinary army discomforts. Any 
novel emotional incident will change this group attitude for a time 
to some more definite quality; for example, to fear at first going 
under fire. Gradually, however, with the repetition or continu- 
ance of a new situation this former stolid attitude returns. Thus, 
after a period of time under battle conditions or in the trenches 
the same dogged spirit is back unchanged, except for a few minor 
variations called out by the novelty of the new situation. A 
powerful emotional event, such as going over the top, will, of 
course, always bring out some positive instinctive quality rather 
than this neutral blend. 

The expression of morale varies with the military situation; 
in victory these is an ecstasy which impels the men on to greater 
achievements, even when they are long past the normal point of 
exhaustion. For success enhances the powers of resistance, just 
as defeat brings on and exaggerates fatigue. A victorious army 
goes forward at a pace which in the drill or maneuvers of peace 
times would be impossible of attainment. A defeated army tends 
to be soon fatigued, to become dispirited and to lack resistance; 
the incidence of neurosis increases and also the difficulty of cure. 

One might in discussing the American Army treat of its morale 
in the camps at home, on the transport, and in the reserve-lines; 
all differing in many ways, due to the variation in the military 
situation; these might be designated the pre-combat types of 
morale and are especially interesting in the study of this anticipa- 
tion group. The morale of combat, a very different subjective 
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quality, is developed after the baptism of fire has initiated the men 
into actual war situations. 

Training and discipline, with perhaps also the healthy antici- 
pations of the war situations, impregnate an army’s morale. 
The actual facing of death, and the sense of being dependent upon 
one another, give it birth as a social motive. When the period of 
gestation was short, the individual product was often stillborn; as 
is well exemplified in cases at the hospital of men drafted in April 
and at the front shortly thereafter, in whom the first shell that 
landed precipitated a severe neurosis. For in these cases, the 
man, still the civilian in outlook, and ever on the lookout for his 
own interests, has not had time to fall into these new socially 
stimulated behavior trends; the instinct of self-preservation, 
impeded from expression in flight by army discipline and the fear 
of death from barrage or sniper, overruns the weakly resistance 
of the individual, finds its way out through neurotic channels, and 
leaves the man shaking, jumpy, and tremulous, for months there- 
after. The physiological organization of the body expresses this 
lack of morale in a neurosis, the only way, incidentally, in which 
the individual can get out of the situation unwounded, physically 
normal, and yet on the sick-list. The resultant neurosis is a 
happy outworking, one which does not involve punishment or dis- 
grace, yet at the same time has the effect of removing the indi- 
vidual from the dangerous situation. One must not suppose an 
implication of conscious purpose in the causation of symptoms 
any more than there is in many other forms of instinctive be- 
havior which, while outside the individual’s control, do neverthe- 
less have survival value. The initial appearance of major neu- 
rotic symptoms are evidently of involuntary origin. 

The spirit of an army facing the enemy for the first time is 
seasoned with many ingredients not previously displayed; as, for 
instance, bravery—the reckless self-abandon of the animal at 
bay or the glorious ‘‘motif’’ of military adventure. Likewise, 
many notable changes occur in the individual attitudes. The 
combat-morale is far more highly colored and less easily described 
than the pre-combat type, and it is the crucial test of the motives 
and discipline of the men and the effectiveness of the mass train- 
ing to which they were subjected. The discarding of many senti- 
ments superimposed upon instinct by custom and education, and 
the return to purer instinctive expression, and the numerous 
interactions of these two sets of facts (those of instinct and of 
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sentiment) make the morale of the combat army one of the most 
complicated problems in the psychology of war. 

For the individual soldier there are two sets of motivating 
influences. First are the positive ones impelling him to service. 
making him want to do his bit, and giving him the hope for recog. 
nition of his courage and usefulness; second, the negative means 
of sustaining his efforts, such as fear of failure and its penalties, 
perhaps also vanity. Making for morale are positive or active 
qualities, among which are love of country and of military advep- 
ture (the ‘‘following of the flag’’ sort of thing, and sentiment for 
the traditions and history of the native land) ; the belief in certain 
ideals and a willingness to fight for them, whether Democracy or 
Kultur; hatred of the enemy and desire for revenge, as in the case 
of France for Germany; love of home and defense of family and 
possessions; desire for adventure; curiosity ; indifference to death 
or sophistication with life itself which leaves little of interest this 
side of the grave (as an instance of this, the traditional abandon 
of the old Foreign Legion) ; ferocity or bloodthirstiness, notably 
in the Moroccans, who developed a religious fervor on going over 
the top; lastly, and not the least, pride of family and motives of 
self-display. Negative qualities sustaining the spirit of an army 
are derived from a combination of fear and of pride; the fear of 
being afraid which led so many to do things beyond their capacity; 
the mental whip of the likelihood of court martial for disobedience 
and the death penalty for any expressions of cowardice; the fear 
of being called ‘‘yellow’’ and disgraced at home for not making 
good. Hence, although objectively the morale of an army tends 
to express itself in this passive, dogged mould, subjectively its 
roots go deep down into the basic motives of the soldier’s life; 
indeed, there are well nigh as many different rootlets as there are 
men. 

Opposed to morale are many individualistic motives—notably 
self-preservation. This is expressed subjectively in fears of all 
sorts, particularly the fear of death. Very often worries about 
home and resentment against officers or comrades enter to take 
the man’s energy from his army training. There is also a certain 
group of individuals who just drift into the army without any 
notion of war nor of the sacrifices they offer to sustain. These 
would include many defectives and psychopaths, and also imma- 
ture lads. This last group it is which furnished the greatest 
heroes and the worst cowards. Their effect upon others in their 
platoon or squad is often unwholesome. Instances have been 
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recorded where individuals of this group, by firing too soon, or 
becoming careless and lighting a cigarette in the midst of a 
maneuver, caused considerable losses among their own men. 
Statisties, by the writer, of the 3000 cases of war neurosis at Base 
Hospital 117 A. E. F. showed a much higher incidence of neurosis 
among men under twenty-one than the proportion of enlistments 
those ages would warrant. 
The motives, ideals, interests, ete., enumerated above are 
brought to the army by the individuals or else developed in them 
there by various means. They are individual qualities and serve 
as the foundation for the individual’s morale. Other factors 
underlie the conversion of the individual morale into a common or 
mass morale. As all the imperative needs for obedience in the 
army in the business of war stress the importance of uniformity, 
individuality is of necessity severely censured. Psychologically 
the great significance of discipline in cementing together the loose 
units which go to make an army is that it is the result of mass 
instruction. All mass instruction involves responses to social 
stimuli, that is, to other individuals. Consequently, such a train- 
ing method must be largely based on suggestion and imitation. 
This type of training reinforces and develops to the highest point 
of effectiveness the habits of taking suggestions and of imitating 
others. These habit trends, by continuous repetition, soon become 
well worn into the behavior system of the individual. 

lf the Germans had effected the alliance they were reported to 
have proposed with Mexico and Japan, and an army composed of 
the combination of these two had landed in America, the morale 
question in the American Army would certainly have been an- 
swered more easily. But when the war entailed sending the men 
out of the country and across the ocean to Europe; and when the 
reasons for war were so largely intellectual rather than the more 
easily aroused emotional sort, the morale problem became ex- 
tremely important. Certainly it merited more psychological 
study and experimentation than it received. Especially should 
there have been more attention paid to the morale of the indi- 
vidual soldier. For the morale element is what breaks in 
‘‘anticipation’’ cases. Often these patients entered the army 
willingly enough, performed their duties as well and as interest- 
edly as the others, and were desirous of becoming good soldiers. 
They soon léarned the soldier habits. Then, the novelty of the 
life passed; and with this came reflection and worry; these states 
of mind found little positive opposition in the army training 
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methods. The spirit of the soldier changed; he had lost reg] 
interest in his work; his mind was elsewhere. Instead of blending 
with the others and falling in with the routine of army life, he stij} 
regarded himself as an individual, and thought in terms of himself 
instead of the organization as a whole. He continued at his duties, 
but confided in no one, and often tended to seclusiveness. 

As long as the man remained psychologically part of the 
group—that is, thought more in terms of the group and legs of 
himself—morale was sustained. Such expressions as—‘‘ Well, if 
something hits us I won’t be the only one that suffers’’, ‘‘ There 
are others in the same boat with me’’, or, ‘‘ War is war, and we’re 
all taking our chances’’—exemplified this type of feeling. As 
long as the common welfare coincided in the individual’s mind to 
a considerable extent with the personal welfare, the burden of 
anxiety was a relatively light one. It was only in the cases of 
those who thought of themselves as exceptions that the anticipa 
tion neurosis developed. ‘‘I was never like other boys’’, ‘‘My 
nerves were always bad’’, ‘‘What will my mother do without me 
if anything happens to me?’’ ‘‘ Why did they send over a man like 
me?’’—such gloomy forebodings as these (taken at random from 
patients’ accounts) tended to divide the men off, to make them 
think in terms of their own problems, their own life, to forget 
entirely the reason they were where they were and the obligations 
which should have operated to make them willing to stay and to 
do their best. The indifference of others in their company tended 
to foster this attitude in these men. 

A fundamental consideration in the discussion of the soldier’s 
mental life is the nature of his impressions of modern warfare and 
the manner in which they came to him. The soldier in camp 
obtained most of his knowledge about modern warfare in a form 
which we may here call impression as distinguished from rational 
learning. Psychologically an impression is derived from an 
experience in which stimuli enter a mind already laden with 
emotion, such as fear, love, or jealousy; and the resultant percep- 
tion, received against a background already distorted, takes on at 
once the same distortion. Thus, these soldiers who later became 
anticipation victims were at the very first fearful and apprehen- 
sive; others who did not develop the condition were similarly 
affected. In this state they heard or read something, for example, 
about the horror of submarine warfare, and accepted the facts 
through emotion rather than coolly and collectedly. Naturally, 
the danger elements were exaggerated and fears increased. The 
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man’s mental tenor was emotional rather than deliberative, and 
the data offered were perceived emotionally and added their quota 
to the already accumulated emotion. Later, as the soldier looked 
across the panorama of the sea, he saw periscopes everywhere. 
This type of knowledge, obtained predominantly through the feel- 
ings rather than the intellect, is here called impression. An 
understanding of the psychology of impressions or feelings about 
— es gives much insight into the soil wherein the germs of an 
ticipation neurosis are harbored, and also into the factors aid- 
“a the neurosis mechanism to express itself in symptoms. 

Numerous indeed were the agencies through which the soldier 
came originally to his impressions of this war. The people of 
America obtained their information from the newspapers, period- 
ieals, movies, and discussions, usually in a form highly colored by 
imagination and patriotism. The bias of our publicity agencies 
definitely emphasized and exaggerated the cruelty and savagery 
of the Hun. Among the soldiers in the camps, stories of life at 
the front, of atrocities and of the German frightfulness, were 
widely circulated. Likewise, propaganda in the form of definitely 
planned methods of influencing the opinions and feelings of the 
men was current in all the cantonments. With information com- 
ing to them from these diverse sources one can readily imagine 
the infinite number of possible conjurings of the war at which the 
mind of the future doughboy might arrive. Furthermore, the 
physical conditions and restraints of camp life made for feelings 
of discomfort, and its outdoor and healthy qualities for exhilar- 
ating fatigue, both of these, states in which there was little 
te nder ney to thought. Most men as soldiers assume a half-banter- 
ing attitude toward life, probably in part the logical development 
of ar all male environment, and tend to joke about future dangers 
and minimize the discomforts of war. These overt expressions of 
indifference often serve the purpose of overcoming any tendencies 
to outward expression of fear or anxiety. Numerous other psy- 
chological idiosynerasies of barrack-life prevented any thoughtful 
discussions. It is fair to say that much of the knowledge which 
came to the men in camp would be of the impression type, and to 
those whose minds were already tinged by anxiety or worry this 
was the predominant kind of mental activity. Likewise, once 
under the dulling influence of military routine, all other knowl- 
edge in the mind was readily transmuted into the impressionistic 
character. 

Certain subjective phases of the life of soldiers in the pre- 
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combat situations have been described in connection with th 
discussion of morale. For basically, the anticipation neurosis jg 
derived from the drawing away of the individual from the rest. 
his separation from the spirit of the group, and his concentratioy 
upon himself and his own comforts and well-being. And, there. 
after, impressions of a painful sort, becoming organized jnty 
larger units (akin to the ‘‘complex’’ i.e., lumped, nonassimilated, 
active emotion), undermine the soldier’s resistance, and open the 
way to his reaction in neurosis. 

Contrary to certain concepts of the war neurosis, the soldier js 
not merely the passive victim of his own innate inadequacy. There 
is no closing in upon him of forces external to himself which }» 
cannot combat because of the enfeebled condition of his mind or 
body, due to the misfortunes of birth or of personal life. Hoy. 
ever much it may contribute by way of aid in the development of 
a neurosis, neuropathy is not a necessary concomitant of neurosis, 
The neurosis mechanism is a different fact, and may function in 
the so-called normal nervous system as well as in the more fertile 
neuropathic soil.* The neurosis might be described as a vicarious 
outlet for instinctive impulse; and called perhaps perverted or 
pathologic instinct. 

In the anticipation neurosis, the novelty of response comes 
from the fact that the stimuli are all developed by the patient and 
spring from his own imagination. Objectively, then, the patient 
is responding, or did in the past respond, as if the reality were 
before him. He reacts to his concept of the terrible conditions of 
war (born in his imagination and consisting simply of the group- 
ing of his war ideas and impressions) as though he were actually 
at the front and in the midst of them. His mental life contains 
at this time similar feelings to those he would have were the 
impressions which fill his mind realities. However, there is no 
adequate outlet for these responses. So the grim, sickly state, 
mostly of fear, persists, gradually wearing down his resistance. 
In the manic or active type of mind there may be an equivalent to 
fear in the feeling of being suppressed, or of restraint because the 
opportunities for personally directed activity are absent. What- 
ever the energy-fact involved, whether fear or some other forceful 


* A statistical study, made by the writer of the population of Base Hospital 11’, 
A. E. F. (about 3,000 cases in all), showed 63 per cent of the patients with neuropathic 
personal or familial taint, the remainder, normal. In this study, positive findings included 
neurotic fears and attitudes as well as the coarser psychopathic and neuropathic facts 
The proportion of neuropathic taint in true anticipation cases would probably be higher 
The variation in individual diagnosis by various ward surgeons at the Hospital gave 09 
valid ‘‘anticipation neurosis’’ group for statistical study of make-up. 
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fact, the resultant neurosis serves as an outlet for these impeded 
impulses. Namely, the neurosis is a release, through certain 
oommon symptomatic channels, of responses to stimuli which are 
prevented from normal expression, as in flight or concealment, or 
‘1 the attempt to modify the environment to remove the annoying 
and painful factors. 

The importance of the anticipatory type of neurosis was not 
‘1 their frequency nor in their clinical appearance ; but in the fact 
that they show that fear is so primal a quality that the organism 
responds relatively quickly to the expectancy of danger as well as 
to the fact. Further, the existence and recognition of this form 
of neurosis gave a ready explanation for a condition seen in the 
recovered or apparently recovered cases of combat neurosis when 
the anticipation of a renewal of that experience led to the re- 
development of the original clinical picture previously removed 
by treatment. A study of this factor, anticipation, indicate that 
it is present in all cases of neurosis; and that recovery in the cases 
of war neurosis during the period of active fighting is on that 
account more often apparent than real, as, due to anticipation, 
there may be at any time a recurrence of the old symptoms. 





INFLUENCE OF SUGGESTION ON IMAGERY IN 
A GROUP SITUATION 


By HULSEY CASON 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


HE purpose of the present experiment was to determine the 

effect of suggestion by personal influence on the vividness of 

voluntarily aroused images. The tests were made with five 
groups. The subjects were asked to call up visual, auditory, olfac. 
tory, gustatory, and pain images, and to make a judgment of the 
vividness of their images. The experimenter gave the suggestion 
by stating that some of the stimuli generally called up and would 
now evoke clearer images than other stimuli. The experiment 
was carried out with a total of 181 college students, 68 men and 
113 women, from the sophomore, junior, and senior classes. 

The test material was prepared as follows: A number of 
stimuli suitable for calling out images voluntarily were collected 
from various sources.' Stimuli for visual, auditory, olfactory 
gustatory, and pain imagery were given by the writer to his 
class in experimental psychology, and the 21 members of this class 
graded their images by the following scale: 

As clear and as vivid as a sensation 
Almost as clear as a sensation 
Moderately clear and vivid... 

Rather dim and vague 

Extremely dim and vague 

No image at all 

The students in the experimental class codperated well in this 
test. In each of the 5 sense fiel¢s, the 12 strongest stimuli were 
selected, and these stimuli were »rranged in 2 equal groups, with 
6 stimuli in each group. In the list which follows, stimuli 1 to 6 
in each sense field are equal to stimuli 7 to 12 in their ability to 


call up clear and vivid images. 


STIMULI FOR VOLUNTARY IMAGERY 
Visual 
1. Waves of the ocean 
2. Lights of a city seen through the darkness 





1 See Cason, H., Imagery in the Waking and Drowsy States, American Journal of 
Psychology, 1923, 34, pp. 486-495. 
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3. A street car 
_ General appearance of one of your friends 
5, The library building 
; The sun as it is sinking below the horizon 
_ A blue sky 
8. The football field 
9. A flash of lightning 
. Your own name as you write it 
11. The stars on a clear winter night 
12. Snow ’ 
Auditory 
1. The rattling of a newspaper 
2. The alarm clock going off 
3. A high wind 
. The whistle of a locomotive 
5. The sound of a clock striking 
6. The clinking of glasses 
7. The clapping of hands in applause 
8. The barking of a dog 
9. The slam of a door 
10. The honk of an automobile 
11. Loud laughter 
12. Pounding a tin pan 
Olfactory 
1. Cooking cabbage 
. Decaying garbage 
. An ill-ventilated room 
. The odor of a pipe 
. Smoke from a train 
. Burning rubber 
7. Roses 
8. Something on fire 
9. Fresh paint 
10. Onions 
ll. Perfume 
12. Dust in the room 
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Gustatory 
1. Peanuts 
2. Bitter 
3. Chocolate 
. Sugar 
. Salt 
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. Lemon 

. Pineapple 

. Orange peeling 
. Cheese 

. lee cream 

. Tooth paste 

. Vanilla 


. Hand being squeezed tightly 

. Very tight shoe 

. The prick of a pin 

. Toothache 

. A sore throat 

. Stubbing the toe 

. Toe stepped on 

. Touching a very hot object 
9. Being pinched 
10. Stomach ache 
11. Knocking your shin bone 
12. A blow in the stomach 


The writer gave the above list of stimuli orally to the 50 mem 
bers of a section of his class in abnormal psychology with the 
suggestion that the first 6 stimuli in each group would not call 
out very vivid images, but that stimuli 7 to 12 were much more 
favorable for calling out clear images. An attempt was of course 
made to deceive the subjects. The stimuli were given singly, and 
the images were graded for vividness according to the same scale 
used in the preparation of the material. The negative or positive 
suggestion was repeated before each group of 6 stimuli. 

The method of calculating the results may be illustrated by 
Table 1, which gives the data for one subject, F. E. W. It will 
be seen from this table that the judgments of vividness for the 
first 6 stimuli in the visual field (negative suggestion) are 3, 4, 
3, 4,4 and 3. The total score for these 6 trials is 21. The total 
score for visual stimuli 7 to 12 (positive suggestion) is 24. There 
is a difference of 3 between the total scores for positive and nega- 
tive suggestion in the visual field. It is clear from the table that 
there is considerable variability in the scores made in the different 
sense fields, and also among the various stimuli in the same field. 
The average effect of suggestion for the 50 trials in the 5 sense 
fields amounts to 0.38. This figure is obtained by dividing the 
sum of the differences in the 5 sense fields, or 19, by the number 
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of trials, 50. The logical significance of this score can be inferred 
by comparing it with the steps in the scale for grading the 
images, given above. 


BLE 1. INFLUENCE OF SUGGESTION ON IMaGERY: Suspect F. E. W. 
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Similar calculations were made for the other subjects, and the 
average results for the group are given in the 2d column of Tab} 
2 (under ‘‘21A’’). If we consider average results, it seems that 45 
out of the 50 subjects were more or less suggestible. 

The writer tested 2 other groups in the same manner, excep} 
that the suggestions were reversed. Positive suggestions were used 
for stimuli 1 to 6 and negative suggestions were used for stimyjj 
7 to 12. One of these groups was the second section of the writer's 
class in abnormal psychology, composed of 36 students (‘‘21B”): 
and the other group was the writer’s class in general psychology. 
made up of 41 students (‘‘2K’’). The average results for these 
two groups are given in the 3rd and 4th columns of Table 2 
In group ‘‘21B,’’ 32 out of 36 subjects seemed to be suggestible, 
and in group ‘‘2K’”’ 38 out of 41 accepted the suggestion. By 
making the suggestion used with groups ‘‘21B”’ and ‘‘2K’” the 
opposite of that used with group ‘‘21A’’, it was possible to guard 
against any chance irregularities in the test material. 

I am under obligation to Eloise B. Cason for carrying out the 
experiment with 2 of her classes in general psychology. The 
results for these 2 groups, ‘‘2E”’ and ‘‘2G’’, are shown in the 
5th and 6th columns of Table 2. In group ‘‘2E”’ the suggestions 
were positive for stimuli 1 to 6, and negative for stimuli 7 to 12, 
and in group ‘‘2G’’ the suggestions were reversed. It will be 
seen that 20 out of the 24 subjects in group ‘‘2E”’ accepted the 
suggestions, whereas in group ‘‘2G’’ 26 out of 30 accepted the 
opposite suggestions. 

Considering all 5 groups with the 181 subjects, it appears that 
the suggestions were accepted to a greater or less degree by 
about 8 out of 9 individuals. One-fifth of the subjects shifted 
their judgments for vividness an average of at least half a point, 
in terms of the units of the grading scale. Most of the scores fall 
between —.05 and +.75. The average of all the scores, including 
those which are negative, amounts to +.29. Three subjects gave 
results which seem to show contra-suggestibility. 

A more detailed study of the results does not indicate any 
reliable differences in suggestibility between the 5 sense fields. 
Irregular fluctuations are more prominent than the differences in 
central tendencies. A person who is suggestible in one sense 
also tends to be suggestible in other senses, but these correlations 
are frequently low and unreliable. Women seem on the average 
to be about one-fifth more suggestible than men, but the individual 
differences in the same sex are the most striking feature. A study 
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of the average scores made by students seated in different parts 
of the room shows that those who sit in the center are slightly more 
suggestible than those who sit on the back row or on the side 
of the room. The correlations between suggestibility and class 
standing are practically zero. 

It should be added that the conditions of the present experiment 
were unfavorable to the most extreme forms of suggestibility. 
The subjects were not particularly excited, unstable, drowsy, or 
dissociated. They were in a normal class situation and in sur- 
roundings to which they had grown accustomed. The experiment 
shows that although the normal judgment of the vividness of cer- 
tain types of imagery can be definitely influenced by suggestion, 
this influence is for the most part small. 





INHIBITION OF THE UNPLEASANT 


By A. C. ANDERSON anp F. J. BOLTON 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


HE purpose of this experiment was to apply the method 

described below to the general problem of the repression of 

the unpleasant. More specifically, it is a study of the infly 
ence of pleasantness and unpleasantness on the reading times of 
words, the recall of words and the recall and recognition of odors, 
Several experiments, similar in purpose, have been reported. 
They have consisted largely of the naming of objects, the recall of 
words, and discrete association tests. The results have, in general, 
indicated that things liked best are more likely to be named first, 
words expressive of pleasant experiences tend to be favored in 
recall and pleasant associations have an advantage over unpleas- 
ant. The results of such experiments, however, are by no means 
in perfect accord. The conclusions arrived at by Miss Gordon, 
for example, seem to be quite different from those of Tait.’ 

Our experiment represents an attempt to get at the problem 
from a somewhat different angle, and to add a modicum of evi- 
dence, one way or the other in the effort to determine whether 
affective tone does, or does not, influence the quickness of per- 
ceptual reaction and the probability of recall. Eighty subjects, 
most of whom were taking the elementary course in psychology, 
participated in the experiment. The work was done under the 
direction of Dr. C. H. Griffitts.’ 

Experimc.it I. This experiment was designed to diminish if 
not to eliminate the influence of familiarity or of frequency of 
past experience with the subject matter to be recalled. With this 
purpose in mind odors that were not likely to be familiar to the 
subjects were used, labeled with one-syllable nonsense names. The 
first part of each trial made use of a series of ten odors ranging 
from those likely to be pleasant to those that were likely to be 
unpleasant. They were presented in chance order. They were 
contained in uniform bottles with glass stoppers. These bottles 





1Gordon, Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 3, p. 188. 

2 Tait, ‘‘The Effect of Psycho-Physical Attitudes on Memory’’, Studies in Abnormal 
Psychology, Series 4, pp. 10-38. 

See his article, ‘‘Results of Some Experiments on Affection, Distribution of 
Associations, and Recall’’, Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1920, 3, 447-464 
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vere covered with uniform white paper wrappers on which the 
nonsense names appeared. To avoid possible errors arising from 
differences in the memorability of these names they were inter- 
changed from time to time in such a way that each name would 
appear as often with a pleasant odor as with an unpleasant one. 
The instructions were: 

‘In these bottles are ten different odors. Each odor has a 
yonsense name, similar to this (showing a sample not contained 
‘1 the series). You are to take each bottle and smell the contents, 
‘ust once, and briefly, like this (demonstrating). After smelling 
the odor, write the name which you find on the bottle, and whether 
the odor is pleasant, unpleasant, or indifferent to you. Abbreviate 
by using P, U, and J’’. As soon as the subject had done this he 
was asked to turn his paper over and write as many of the nonsense 
names as he could recall. He was next given the same ten odors 
with an equal number of new ones, and was requested to smell 
each of the twenty and pick out the ten in the original series. The 
bottles, in this part of the experiment, were placed with the names 
away from the subject, and he was asked to depend on the odor 
alone for recognition. 

After the second experiment, which required about an hour, 
a second series of ten odors was presented to the subject. The 
method differed only in that two-syllable nonsense names were 
used, and in that the subject knew that he would be asked to recall 
the names and recognize the odors. The results of the two trials 
were so similar that the data are combined. 

Average number 
of each class Per cent Per cent 
in each series recalled recognized 
Pleasant ‘ 30 71 


Unpleasant : 29 73 
Indifferent ‘ 27 62 


Kixperiment LI. In this experiment reading times were meas- 
ured for a series of pleasant and unpleasant words. There were 
one hundred words in the series, fifty which were likely to have 
pleasant associations for most people, and fifty which were, in 
general, unpleasant. They were balanced in so far as possible 
for length of words, number of syllables, and number of letters 
reaching above or below the line. The words were typed on light 
yellow cards and arranged in chance order by shuffling. They 
were then kept in this order for all subjects. They were shown 
in a simple exposure apparatus, similar to Ach’s, with the cus- 
tomary warning signal before each word. A lip-key closed the 
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circuit through the points of the chronoscope when the subjec; 
spoke. Exposing the word released the pendulum of a pendulum 
chronoscope, and releasing the lip-key stopped the pointer swing. 
ing with the pendulum. This gave the reading on a scale in sigma 
(1/1000 second) measuring the time from the exposure of the 
word until the subject started to speak it. The subjects were 
asked to speak the word aloud as soon as possible. After the 
reading of the words was completed the subject was immediately 
asked to write as many of them as he could recall. No one was 
warned that he would be asked to recall the words, and but one 
admitted having anticipated it. The series was preceded and 
followed by five words of indifferent affective quality which were 
not recorded. They served as practice words in the beginning, 
and absorbed most of the effect of primacy and recency in recall. 
This experiment occurred between the two series of odors. The 
results follow, the reading times expressed in sigma. 


Average reading Average number of 

time in sigma words recalled 
Pleasant 347 7.0 
Pee ee 351 5.1 


CONCLUSION 


There is not sufficient difference between the reactions to 
pleasant and unpleasant stimuli in either experiment to warrant 
the conclusion that pleasantness has any advantage over unpleas- 
antness in facilitating quickness of response, recall, or recogni- 
tion. Both pleasant and unpleasant stimuli show an advantage 
over indifferent stimuli in recall and recognition. As far as the 
data for these experiments are concerned, then, pleasantness and 
unpleasantness show n® decided difference, but both show an 
advantage over indifference. 
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CHARACTER TRAIT TESTS AND THE PROGNOSIS OF 
COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT 


OTHNIEL R. CHAMBERS 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


I. THE GROWING DEMAND FOR MEASUREMENTS OF OTHER THAN 
INTELLECTUAL FACTORS FOR USE IN PROGNOSIS 


T has been increasingly evident for several years past that the 
present intelligence test, with its moderate correlation with 
social, scholastic and economical achievement, is inadequate 

for prognosis where any high degree of certainty is desired. Thus 
Doll’ has pointed out that inmates of the penitentiary frequently 
measure up in intelligence to the general population and more 
recently Murchison? has proven this condition to be general. 
Rosanoff * has indicated a like situation as regards the delinquents. 
Wells‘ has offered proof that there was no high correlation be- 
tween intelligence and mental stability. Pressey’ has pointed 
out that among public school pupils there are nonintellectual 
traits that correlate as highly with scholastic achievement as do 
those traits measured by intelligence tests. 

There is some reason to believe that such ‘‘extra intellectual’’ 
traits are even more important in conditioning scholastic achieve- 
ment in colleges and universities; at least the correlation between 
intelligence and scholarship is distinctly lower in colleges than 
in the public schools. It thus appears especially desirable, in 
dealing with college students, that traits other than those covered 
by intelligence tests be investigated and, if possible, measured. 
The study here reported is an effort in this direction. 


Il. PROBLEM OF THE STUDY 
The problem attacked was (a) to determine whether college 
achievement could be foretold on the basis of character trait tests, 


‘Doll, E. A, ‘*The Comparative Intelligence of Prisoners’’, Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology. Vol. II, 1920, pp. 191-7. 

* Murchison, Carl. ‘‘ American White Criminal Intelligence’’, Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology. Vol. XV, No. 2, August, 1924, pp. 239-316. 
_ * Rosanoff, Curt. ‘‘Is Lack of Intelligence the Chief Cause of Delinquency?’’, Psy- 
chological Review, XXVII (1920) pp. 147-157. 

‘Wells, F. L. ‘Intelligence and Psychosis’’, American Journal of Insanity. Vol. 
LXXVII, July 1920, pp. 245 ff. 

5 Pressey, S. L. ‘*An Attempt to Measure the Comparative Importance of General 
Intelligence and Certain Character Traits in Contributing to Success in School’’, 
Elementary School Journal, Vol. 21, Nov. 1920, pp. 220-229. 
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and if so to what extent; and (b) to determine whether such 
character trait tests, when used in conjunction with an intelligence 
test, would materially raise the correlation existing between such 
intelligence test scores and actual scholastic achievement. 


Ill. MATERIALS OF THE STUDY. 


The character trait tests used in this work were the Pressey 
X-O test, Form B*. This examination is made up of three units. 
each unit appearing on one page of a 9 by 5 four page folder, 
The tests are practically self-administering. Test I begins as 
follows: 


Directions—Read through the twenty-five lists of words 
given just below and cross Out EVERYTHING THAT YOU THINK Js 
wronc—everything that you think a person is to be blamed 
for. You may cross out as many or as few words as you like: 
in some lists you may not wish to cross out any words. Just 
he sure that you cross out everything you think is wrong. 

l. begging, smoking, flirting, spitting, giggling; 

2. fear, anger, suspicion, laziness, contempt; 

3. dullness, weakness, ignorance, meekness, stinginess ; 

fussiness, recklessness, silliness, nagging, fibbing; 

5. extravagance, sportiness, boasting, deformity, talking- 
back. 


This test consists, as do both the others, of twenty-five lines 
of material similar to that given in the sample of each. At the 
bottom of each page in bold face type is the admonition to ‘‘turn 
over to the next page’’. 

The directions for tests two and three are similar to those for 





* This test is published by C. H. Stoelting Co., 3039-3047 Carroll Ave., Chicago. It is 
the result of three earlier attempts in this same field and is the direct result of a revision 
of Form A which resulted in the discarding of two of the units of Form A, the revision 
of the other two, and the addition of one new unit. This revision was made because it 
was found impossible to standardize Form A in the public schools, on account of the un- 
willingness of teachers to present a test having in it words relating to sex and sex con- 
duct. The early attempts of Dr. Pressey in this field are reported in the following 
papers: 

Pressey, 8. L. and L. W. ‘‘Cross Out Tests, With Suggestions as to a Group Scale 
of the Emotions’’, Journal of Applied Psychology. Vol. III, June, 1919, pp. 138-150. 

Pressey, S. L. and Chambers, O. R. ‘‘First Revision of a Group Scale Designed 
for Investigating the Emotions with Tentative Norms’’, Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. IV, March, 1920, pp. 97-102. 

Pressey, 8S. L. ‘‘A Group Secale for Investigating the Emotions’’, Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, April, 1921, pp. 55-64. 
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test one save that in test two the student is to cross out every- 
thing about which he has ever worried or felt nervous or anxious; 
while in test three he is to cross out everything he likes or in 
which he is interested. Test [I begins as follows: 


1. loneliness, work, forgetfulness, school, blues; 

sin, headache, fault-finding, sneer, depression; 

meanness, clothes, sickness, looks, unfairness; 

4. discouragement, self-consciousness, failure, accidents, 
orry; ; 

5. temper, disease, pain, money, awkwardness. 


) 
") 
wo. 


the first five lines of Test III are: 


|. fortune-telling, boating, beaches, mountains, vaudeville; 
2. camping, tennis, hiking, eating, amusement parks; 
3. Beethoven, Edison, Napoleon, Raphael, Tennyson; 
4. kissing, flirting, pretty girls, talkative girls, athletic girls; 
5. studying, dancing, day-dreaming, walking, reading. 


Although there is no time limit on the Form B, in actual prac- 
tice the giving requires approximately 20 minutes when working 
with college students. The test is especially fruitful in that reac- 
tions are secured to three hundred and seventy-five distinct items’ 
in this small amount of time, while with any other instrument with 
which the writer has eome in contact such a yield of score would 
require a much greater investment of time and labor. 

The intelligence test scores made use of in this investigation 
were obtained with the Ohio State University Intelligence Test, 
which is given to all entering students. It may be briefly described 
as (in the form involved in this study) a modified Army Alpha 
scale. 

The cases worked with were male students taking elementary 
psychology in the Department of Psychology at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The first group tested was 200 in number. This group 
was secured primarily as a group from which to derive differential 
scoring units. The second group tested consisted of 57 men. The 
purpose was to secure a group upon which to try the differential 
unit secured by an analysis of the tests on group one. The rating 





’ The directions, to which page four of the folder is given up, direct that the indi- 
vidual go back and put a ring about the one word in each line which is ‘‘most wrong’’, 
ut which he has ‘‘ worried most’’, or in which he is ‘‘most interested’’, as the case 


may be. This portion of the directions was ignored in this study, no attempt being 


to handle this phase of the test at this time. 
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of each of these individuals on the Ohio State University Psyeh» 
logical Test was next secured, and at the end of the quarter, th. 
grades for all courses taken by these individuals during tha; 
quarter. 


IV. DETERMINATION OF ‘‘NET DIFFERENTIAL SCORE’’ 


The entire 200 cases of group one were then arranged in rank 
order on the basis of average mark, and the high and low quar. 
tiles (the highest and lowest fifty cases) were split off for analysis, 
This was done on the supposition that, if differences existed jy 
performance on the X-O which were correlated with actual 
scholastic achievement, those differences would be most marked 
in a comparison of the extremes of the distribution of scholastic 
ability. 

The writer then proceeded to analyze the papers of the high 
and low fifty cases above mentioned. That is, a tabulation was 
made of the number of times that each word of each test had 
been crossed out by members of each of these groups. Thus it 
was found that the first word in the second line of test three as 
given above (camping) was marked 47 times by the high fifty and 
only 14 times by the low fifty. 

A comparison of the records of the two groups was then made 
to determine if there were words which differentiated these two 
groups from each other. By subtracting the number of times 
that any given word had been crossed out by the high quartile 
(good students) from the number of times it had been crossed 
out by the low quartile (poor students) a positive or negative 
score was obtained-for each word. Positive scores indicated a 
more frequent choice by the poor students, while negative scores 
indicated a more frequent choice by the high fifty. } For instance 
in the case of the word ‘‘camping’’ referred to above, such a pro- 
cedure gave a score of -—33. All such scores can evidently be 
converted to percentage by the simple expedient of multiplying 
by 2, since the number of cases in each group was 50. 

The words having the largest positive and those having the 
largest negative scores* were then chosen from each test. The 
following 46 words were found differential (the figure after each 
word indicates the percentage of differentiation, as determined by 
the above method) : 





® The writer arbitrarily set the percentage of differentiation at 12; that is, he took 
no words which were not marked at least 12 per cent more frequently by one group tha! 
by the other. However, in Test I a limit of 16 per cent was finally used, since there 
was a break in the distribution of differential seores at this point. 
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TEST I. (THINGS CONSIDERED WRONG) 


Words marked more often by the high quartile (total of 10 
words): sportiness (24), war (20), king (18), toughness (30), 
hetting (32), sham (18), nerve (22), bribery (20), craps (42), 
overeating (20). 

Words marked more often by the low quartile (total of 9 
words): fear (16), socialism (24), day dreaming (24), slowness 
(20), spending (20), bashfulness (16), absent-mindedness (24), 
pedler (16), union (16). 


TEST I. (THINGS WORRIED ABOUT) 


Words marked more often by the high quartile (total of 5 
words): looks (22), self-consciousness (26), accidents (18), rivals 
(18), parties (20). 

Words marked more often by the low quartile (total of 5 
words): work (14), failure (14), police (14), wrecks (14), dreams 
(16). 

TEST II. (THINGS LIKED) 


Words marked more often by the high quartile (total of 11 
words): mountains (20), leaders (22), camping (66), Napoleon 
(20), day dreaming (30), reading (20), teaching (24), Mowgli 
(88), D’Artagnan (38), teachers (20), books (20). 

Words marked more often by the low quartile (total of 6 
words): dancing (12), smoking (18), rough boys (22), rich boys 
(12), society (12), bargains (14). 


The entire 200 papers were next gone over and the ‘‘net differ- 
ential seore’’ of each student determined. This score consisted 
of the total number of words differential of the high quartile 
which the individual had crossed out minus the total number he 

ed of those words differential of the inferior group of 


’ was also computed on each of 


Such a ‘‘net differential score’ 
the 57 cases referred to above, using the differential words ob- 
tained in the analysis of the 200 cases. 


V. VALUE OF THE ‘*‘NET DIFFERENTIAL SCORE’”’ 


A. On the group of 200 eases correlations were then run with 
the following results: 
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Grades® with X-O scores............. 5A 
Grades with intelligence test scores.. .33 
X-O with intelligence test scores.... .23 


Partial correlation coefficients were next calculated. Where 
1 was grades, 2 X-O score, and 3 intelligence scores the partials 
were: 

Pos. y 0653 8.2 2512 2.5 .5049 

Upon first glance this might lead one to believe that a cop. 
bination of the X-O score and the intelligence score would give q 
value materially better than either score alone, for predicting 
success in the university. However, on applying the formula” 
for determining possible maximal correlation between grades and 
the combined scores it was found that even with optimal weight. 
ings the highest possible correlation would be .56, or a gain of 
only .02 over the X-O score alone. 

The correlation of X-O with grades is of course to be considered 
slightly too high in this case, inasmuch as the differential words 
were tried back on the group of 200 cases the extremes of which 
had been used in the selection of these words."* However, results 
with the separate group of 57 cases may be considered to fairly 
indicate what may be expected in general use of this differential 
unit. 


B. For the group of 57 cases the correlations were as follows: 


Grades and X-O scores.............. 46 
Grades and intelligence scores .53 
X-O and intelligence scores 51 


*The grades were the average mark obtained by these students at the end 
quarter, as mentioned above. 
10 The formula used was, 








in which 1 was grades, C was X—O scores, C’ was combined X—O scores and Intelligence 
Scores and u was Intelligence Test Scores. The writer is indebted to Dr. H. A. Toops 
for suggesting use of the formulae given in this and the following notes. 
11A similar factor involved in checking the value of partial regression equal 

weightings seems often to be neglected. That is, the weightings are tried back on the 
data from working over which the weightings were obtained and the correlation of these 
weighted values with the criterion is used as an indication of the values of the weighting 
The weightings should be tried on a new group. 
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Upon applying the formula for maximal correlation pos- 
sible upon proper combination of the X-O and intelligence scores, 
the maximal correlation coefficient was found to be .57. Further 


analysis shows that the various tests correlate with grades as 


follows: 
Grades and Test I 
Grades and Test II 
Grades and Test IIT 


Applying the formula” for det termining maximal correlation 
of Xx. 0 with grades when the three tes ts of the X-O were optimally 


weighted the result was found to be .50. 


> 


V. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FINDINGS 


Well, so much for the detailed results of the investigation. 
What in the way of more general conclusions may be inferred 
from the data? 

Two things seem to the writer to stand out from the investi- 
gation, as of great importance. In the first place (1) the very 
unusual materials and methods of the X-O tests are capable of 
yielding results of appreciable significance with regard to certain 


practical problems. There seems to be excellent ground for con- 
— tion of work along this line, with the expectation that instru- 
nts of much greater adequacy, for the measurement of extra 
tual traits, may be developed.” It is to be noted in this 





The formula ‘refe wred to is a formula for predicting the maximal possible correla- 
ti etween three variables in predicting a fourth when these variables are optimally 
weighted. The formula is found in Moore, H. L.: Forecasting the Yield and the Price 


5 


of Cotton, Maemillan Co., 1917, and is as follows: 


M where 


2 2 2 
1—Tig—Pig —Po3 + ip Tig Tag 





2 2 2 2 w2 2 w2 2 p2 
(To, + Toe + Tog — For Fas — Toe Fis — Tog Fiza) 


M= /... 2 (To; Toe Tis + To Pog Tig + fies log l 93) 


} 
(+ 2 (For Tog Tis T23 + Tor Tos Tiz S23 + Too Tos Fiz Fis) 
When 0 is the criteria, 1 is first variable, 2 the second variable and 3 the third. The 
correlation coefficients (other than those given above) which are necessary for an 
application of this formula to the problem in hand are: r,, .20, ry, .71 and ry, .38. 
8 Just what traits are being measured is not, of course, known. It may be that 
differences in intelligence are the major factors indicated by the X—O differential unit. 
However, it is easy to make too much of the statistical handling in the previous 
section, indicating that combination of the present 46 item differential unit with scores 
on an intelligence test gave prognostic efficiency little greater than either instrument 
alone. What might be done with a further development of the differential unit cannot 
be told from these results. It is hard to believe that such unique materials and methods 
do not cover traits other than those covered by the usual group test of intelligence. 
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connection that the first crude X-O test differential unit prognos. 
ticates success in college practically as well as the highly developed 
intelligence test—and yet the differential unit consists of only 4¢ 
items whereas the intelligence test consists of 230 items. , 

It should be emphasized, in the second place, (2) that the 
writer’s results thus far make an excellent point of departure for 
such extension of the examination. Each item of the ** differentia] 
unit’’ suggests lines of work to be followed up, in efforts at the 
improvement of prognosis of success in college. The analysis by 
test is also of value in this connection, especially in its emphasis 
upon the importance of interest factors. The value of the X-0 
tests for first exploratory research stands out clearly.“ It should 
be mentioned in this connection that the tests have also been used 
to study emotional development in children and adolescents: and 
a differential unit has been developed for measuring emotional 
maturity (the data will be published shortly). Two groups of 
feebleminded are being studied in similar fashion, and it is hoped 
that a group of delinquents may also be thus investigated. It 
should be emphasized that certain items appear in several differ. 
ential units while others appear on only one, and that from study 
of the interrelations between differential units some extremely 
interesting things seem to be emerging.** In other words the 


X-O tests seem capable of functioning, in a very decidedly inter- 
esting manner, as a research instrument. The possibilities of 
the group test method as a means for research seem not yet 
appreciated.” 


Vil. SUMMARY 


This study represents an attempt to determine (a) whether 
college achievement could be foretold on the basis of the Pressey 
X-O Tests, and if so, to what extent; and (b) whether such char 
acter trait tests when used in conjunction with an intelligence 
test would materially raise the correlation existing between such 





14 These tests should be contrasted in this respect with such examinations as the 
Downey Will Profile—a brilliant piece of work, but covering nowhere near the range of 
the X-O Tests, and so capable (the writer believes) of yielding results far less rich in 
suggestion for further investigation. 

15 The writer hopes that others may be led to make similar analytical studies. 
Material from as many different groups, and as many different localities as possible 
is needed. Check data, as on the results from college men reported above, are also 
needed, to determine the extent to which certain terms may be of primarily local 
significance, as well as to check the general reliability of the conclusions. The relation 
of X-O differential score to intelligence test score is decidedly worth further study. 

16 See the first article mentioned in Note 6, also American Journal of Psychology 
Vol. 32, July, 1921, p. 354. 
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test scores and scholastic achievement. The work has been con- 
fned to 257 men taking elementary psychology at Ohio State 
University. Two hundred of these cases were used primarily for 
determination of a ‘‘differential unit’’, which is given. The other 
57 cases were used primarily to test this unit. The findings were 
as follows: 

i. A ‘‘differential unit’’ of the X-O tests predicted achievement 
about as well as a group intelligence test. 

9. A combination of the two examinations (X-O and intelligence 
test) gave some increase (though the increase is comparatively 
small) in predictive value over the intelligence test alone; the 
two apparently very different examinations seemed to test to an 
appreciable extent similar factors. 

3. Analysis of the X-O results by test indicates that the three 
tests of this examination differ markedly as regards worth in 
predicting college success, and is suggestive of directions which 
further work in this field should take. 

4. Findings to date indicate that the X-O tests are of distinct 
value as an instrument of research; further work with this instru- 
ment will be reported upon in the near future. 

The author desires to express his indebtedness to the Elizabeth 


Thompson Science Fund for the appropriation making possible 
this study. 








REVIEWS 


La Rewicion er La For. Par Henri Delacroix, Professeur & la Sorbonne 
Paris: Felix Alcan, 1922. Pp. xii + 462. 


In these present days of ecclesiastical upheaval among the protestants. 
at least, this essay in the psychology of faith is timely and in its substanes 
worthy of its renowned author. 

“‘Not beliefs themselves but ways of believing’’ constitute the chief 
subject-matter of the discussion. Says the introduction: We shall try at 
first to separate the elementary forms of faith; then we shall analyze some 
typical examples, matters of fact; we shall seek to understand their forma. 
tion and their evolution, and why such a movement of the heart and mind. 
such basal virtuality of the human soul eventuates at just such a moment 
of history, presenting itself in such a form and such a succession of forms 
We shall try to comprehend the religious use of these forms and the 
doctrinal justification furnished by them; finally, we shall take notice of 
the complexity of the concrete cases, their combinations, their mixed types: 
we shall pursue even to their naked reality, even to the religious experi. 
ences of individuals, the flowering of these forms. . . . We shall study 
it in its acute forms such as mysticism, prophetic inspiration, fanaticism 

Finally, we shall investigate how faith progresses and what parts 
its different elements play in the formation of principles and the funda- 
mental religious institutions. Having begun by treating the religions as 
facts, in the heart of which rests the faith of religious folk, we shall show 
finally, although with only broad strokes, how this same faith terminates 
in the factors that make up religion. 

This program Professor Delacroix carries out in this book as concisely 
and as fully as a reasonable being might expect, certainly as well as it could 
be done by an adherent of the notable psychology that still discusses after 
the sane Gallic fashion ‘‘states of the soul’’ rather than processes of human 
behavior! Besides the introduction, ‘‘conclusions and anticipations’’, and 
a not too brief (over 200 titles) and useful bibliography, there are eight 
chapters: implicit faith; reasoning faith; trusting faith; mystic certainty; 
prophetic inspiration; fanaticism; conversion; and ‘‘outside of faith’’ 
respectively. 

**Toute religion est un expression du besoin de vivre’’, but ‘‘un com 
promis entre la subjectivité affective et l’objectivité rationnelle.’’ Thus 
religion is and is going to be the unification of causes and of ends. It is 
thus that she will be, or will strive to be, in the more evolved states, the 
unity, the harmony of the intellectual consciousness and the moral con- 
sciousness. Religion exists in spite of science because mankind has interest 
in certain somewhats to which science cannot attain. 
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‘he sociologist will find in this considerable book, a timely discussion 
hy one of the most capable of French essayists, much food for academic 
tho wht. It deals less with the mystical side of religious experiences than 
do the other works of Delacroix; but its psychology is less in amount and 
there is less technical and descriptive, not to say analytic, than one 


hope for. 
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GrorGE VAN Ness DEARBORN. 
ew York. 


CrmmNoLoey. By Edwin H. Sutherland, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Sociology, University of Illinois. Philadelphia and London: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1924. Pp. 643. 

This useful textbook appears to be the fifth volume of the Lippincott 

Sociological Series edited by Professor E. C. Hayes, and a book well adapted 

to confront, in his words, the ‘‘stubborn and antiquated conservatism’’ so 


general in regard to penology everywhere. It brings the subject up to 
date by its application of recent psychology and sociology, and deserves 


wide comprehensiveness is best indicated by recital of its chapter- 
_ and they are as follows, all twenty-five of them: ‘‘ Criminology, law, 
and crime; statisties of crime; the victims of crime; causes of crime, gen- 

1; eausation: composition of the criminal population [four chapters] ; 

olice system; detention before trial; ‘‘popular justice’’; the court; 
the juvenile court; origin and evolution of punishment; ethics and econ- 
omy of punishment; miscellaneous methods of punishment; prisons: his- 
tory, organization, and control; prisons: function and failure; prisons: 
convict labor; prisons: education; release from prison; parole; probation ; 
methods of reformation; and prevention of crime.’’ 

[ts bibliographic lists at the ends of the chapters are timely and of 

use to the sociologie student, as are, too, the general index and the 
index of writers’ names. The only thing, in fact, the present reviewer 
ally misses in this textbook are a few pennies at least of the wealth of 
romance, cruelty, horror, and mystery that might have been so easily 
added from ethnology and from the annals of ancient and medieval, even 
from modern, criminology. These always are of inestimable value in a 
textbook to attract and to maintain the student’s interest. Compared 
with what it might be, in short, Professor Sutherland’s treatise is pretty 
dry, lacking in this respect one of the base-qualities of a good text. Is 
it not half at least of the educational problem to get the interest of the 
student? Why, then, continue to ignore the imagination, one of the 
“‘highest’’ and most important of human mentations? 

The tenor of the book is toward progress in the pressing and unscientific 
situation in which present-day penology finds itself, but it is a ‘‘radi- 
calism’’ afraid of itself and therefore unpersuasive and unproductive. 
As the series-editor says, the author ‘‘unites command of the materials 
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with a spirit at once progressive and cautious’’. When applied erin). 
nology to-day is one of the reproaches of civilization and of sociology jy 
particular, why should a treatise be ‘‘cautious’’? Why not in clarioy 
tones and argument help psychology to lay the foundations of the ney 
penology that surely is on the air, and hasten its day? 


GeorceE VAN Ness Dearporn. 
U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, New York. 


THe PrivcrpLes or Reasonine: An Introduction to Logie and Scientific 
Method. By Daniel Sommer Robinson, Ph.D., Professor of Phj. 
losophy in Miami University. New York and London: D. Apple. 
ton and Company, 1924. Pp. xviii+ 390. Price $2.50. 


This is an up-to-date textbook of formal logic such as certain students 
still need in academic courses in philosophy,—now less abstractly ideal 
than formerly. 

A trifle more than half of it is devoted to the Aristotelian logic so-called 
still, although many a man indeed, especially in former and more leisurely 
times, has had a cortex in this pie. The remainder of the book is concerned 
with the principles of induction, often arrogantly called scientific meth. 
odoiogy. Whether interested in the Goclenian sorites or anti-intellec. 
tualism, here you have it in concise and readable form! Enthymemes and 
the theory of statistics too are here clearly set forth—but he who runs 
away may live to read some other book. 

‘Myself when young did eagerly frequent’’ lectures and recitations in 
formal logic, but never did I have a text for ponderation (so to say, 
advisedly) as adequate as this one. Three hundred and seventy-eight 
pages are divided into twenty-eight chapters. Numerous illustrations give 
the work an interest ‘not often found in such texts. ‘‘Scientifie methodol- 
ogy’’ has much attention in clearly stated, fundamental principles. 
Indeed, one may almost endorse the claim made by a sentence from the 
volume’s jacket: ‘‘The emphasis which Professor Robinson places on the 
roéle of logical principles in all reflective thinking puts logie among the 
practical tools of every man of affairs.’’ 

The present reviewer misses adequate digest of the more psychological 
and humanistic ideas of Poincaré, Hobhouse, Haldane, Bradley, etc., and 
especially does he miss certain material, still newer but which is well in 
the air, relating to the scientific aspects both of methodology and of meta- 
physics. But the book is all that it pretends to be, if not more, and should 
have much success, both academic and commercial. 


George Van Ness DEARBORN. 
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iveaniry AND Law. By H. D. Singer, M.D., Professor of Psychiatry, 
Univ. of Illinois, and W. O. Krohn, M.D., Ph.D., Medical Juror in 
Chicago Insanity Court. Philadelphia. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 

1924. Pp. xxii+-437. 
distinguished alienists Singer and Krohn have given, in this 
volume, 210 pages of solid psychiatric information to lawyers, and 195 
pages of sound legal doctrine to psychiatrists. No trace of irritated rebel- 
against existing psycholegal relations is allowed to creep into this 


with legal aspeets of insanity. Lawyers, if they are warned in advance 
by some kindly eritie to omit the last section on ‘‘Suggested Reforms’’, 
will be able to read straight through the book, not only without losing 
their tempers, but with great access of respect for the psychiatric expert 
witness. 

Freudians, and medical specialists of the psycho-analytical school that 
eall itself ‘‘modern’’, may not be wholly satisfied with Part I’s 
treatment of mental disorders. For instance, that unspeakably old- 
fashioned term ‘‘insanity’’ is frankly accepted as possessing not only 
legal, but psychiatric significance. ‘‘Psychosis’’, the authors assert, has 
a meaning of its own, and therefore should not be substituted for the 
word ‘‘insanity’’. Moreover, the classification of ‘‘the insanities’’ adopted 
by the American Psychiatrie Association for use in state hospitals for 
mental diseases is evidently regarded, throughout this volume, as having 
intrinsic as well as utilitarian merit. Finally, it must be confessed at 
the beginning of this review that the authors’ entire exposition of the 
major psychoses has a strongly Kraepelinian coloring. ‘‘If this be trea- 
son’’, let the analytical seoffers make the most of it, and read no more. 

To actual psychiatric learning little original material is contributed 
by this work. But a very happily devised form of presentation offers an 
exceptionally understandable approach to jurist or layman. First of all a 
distinction is drawn between structure and function. Mental structures, 
we are told, constitute the tools with which human beings are naturally 
endowed. If some of these tools are missing, then certain inherent 
abnormalities of reaction must follow, regardless of the experience of an 
ndividual patient. But even if a subject be equipped with the average 
structural complement, cireumstances peculiar to his personal life history 
may lead to eontinual misuse of such normal endowment. Erroneous 
and harmful reaction habits may thus be formed, later resulting in clearly 
observable abnormalities of function. While one of these types of in- 
dividual maladjustment may prove, in the long run, just as troublesome 
to the medico-legal expert as the other, the distinction is put forward in 
furtherance of a clearer understanding, by lawyers, of the meanings of 

verse psychiatric diagnoses. 

Before attempting to treat the major psychoses, Doctors Singer and 
Krohn deseribe certain reaction type pictures that may or may not pass 
the boundary line of abnormality. These types of reaction are divided into 
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‘organic reactions’’, and ‘‘behavior reactions’. A very imposing agsey. 
blage of post-mortem and other physiological data has been collected ty 
show, as actual neurological fact, the various disturbances of psychic fynp. 
tion and personality resulting from ‘‘diffuse brain damage’’, and alg 
from ‘‘focal brain damage’’. The purpose of such use of this materia] 
would seem to lie in its creation of an atmosphere of uncontrovertibility, 
in legal minds, with regard to the dependence of personality peculiarities 
upon the condition of the central nervous system. To the reviewer, this 
atmosphere seems a little strained. It is all very well, of course, to ep. 
phasize the fact that much exact knowledge has been accumulated concerp. 
ing the results of cerebral lesions and other central disturbances; but jt 
is safe to say that, in a vast majority of court cases, such specific analyses 
cannot be made, and are not in actual fact made, by attendant physicians 
and psychiatrists. The presentation, however, of clinical diagnostic criteria 
actually in use for detection of arteriosclerosis, cerebrospinal syphilis 
and similar diseases is convincing and very instructive to any attorney 
who has occasion to employ or examine medical experts. 

‘*Behavior reactions’’, on the other hand, though treated in the 
current psychiatric manner, must seem little more than a hopeless hodge. 
podge to the average, psychologically uneducated lawyer. It has been 
the fate of the reviewer to attempt to inculeate some few basic principles 
of modern mental science into the minds of a considerable number of 
practicing lawyers. As a result of these experiences it would be his guess 
that the more silent present-day psychiatrists remain with regard to their 


existing ideas of normal and near-normal personality types, the more 
respect they may hope to retain in the estimation of the American bar 
Almost any successful trial lawyer recognizes himself as more or less 
‘*manic’’; and where can we find an outstanding legal or political figure 
who is not surrounded with something of a ‘‘paranoid’’ aura? Therefore, 


ce 


lawyers argue, the psychiatrists are only trying to ‘‘ put something over’’, 
without any real science behind them. To be sure, Singer and Krohn 
carefully emphasize their contention that the personality tendencies 
enumerated may be found in sane as weli as insane individuals, abnormal- 
ity being largely a matter of degree. But since there is no fundamental 
psychophysiological theory upon which the clinical pictures presented can 
be unified, there results a vast amount of repetition. We have parts of 
one picture laid deliberately upon other pictures, and we find many symp- 
toms common to almost all the ‘‘types’’ described. That the result is not 
convincing may be gathered from perusal of opinions by Wigmore and 
other legal authorities in numbers 3 and 4 of the Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, Vol. XV, in re psychiatric testimony in the Leopold-Loeb 
case. 

When the learned authors pass over into the field of out-and-out 
insanity, or major psychoses, however, their work becomes inherently 
authoritative and convincing. Under ‘‘Forms of Insanity’’, appear able 
expositions of psychoses with structural damage to the brain, with tox'- 
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‘nfectious conditions, without discovered damage to the brain, and with 
aonstitutional deficiencies. A certain line of plausibility may be drawn, 
nevertheless, between description of psychoses with detectable bodily ac- 
companiments, and psychoses without discoverable physical basis. Jurists 
are conservative, and chronically skeptical. Borderline cases of the many 
existing classifications, are apt to meet scanty acceptance in the absence 
of some psychophysiologically descriptive theory common to all. Pro- 
nosals such as Adler’s ‘‘egocentrie personality’’ types, apparently adopted 
by Singer and Krohn, are almost certainly foredoomed to legal ridicule. 
Is not every man ever born egocentric? What meaning, then, can such 
a description possess? Excellent as is the common sense and good judg- 
ment displayed by these authors in selection of clinically defensible psy- 
chotie classifications and exclusion of all fanciful and mystical theories of 
psychiatric analysis, their work could, in the reviewer’s opinion, be made 
till more legally effective by exclusion of any attempt whatever to deal 

th human behavior which, in the eyes of the law, must appear normal 
ind even usual. 

To psychologists, the position of these authors with regard to mental 
tests for adults is especially interesting. The adoption of ‘‘mental age’’ 
terminology for handling the results of such tests is, we are told, unfortun- 
ate, since no subnormal adult actually corresponds in mental performance 

any normal child of the age indicated. Adult results may sum up 
within the limits of the seores made by average groups of immature chil- 
dren, but the adult scores are actually irregular and not in the least com- 
parable. Moreover, it is stated positively that the tests are not constructed 
‘or adults, and are, therefore, not properly standardized for persons of 
physical maturity and experience. Gradually, however, these difficulties 
are being overcome by improved standardization and devising of new 
tests. For the present, Singer and Krohn would use the child standards 
for adult subjects, taking constantly into account the strict limitations of 
the meaning of the results. Later in their treatise, however (p. 317), we 
find the statement that it ‘‘has been the observation of practically all our 
judges, that the so-called mental age theory of the experts, at least as 
applied to adults, is based on so arbitrary and unnatural a scale of ages 
is to be utterly misleading to a layman and practically useless, if not 
actually harmful, in the administration of justice by trial by jury’’. 

Part II, on ‘‘Legal Aspects’’, must be read to be fully appreciated. It 
is a thoroughly fine piece of work. The legal definition of insanity for 
‘ivil, as well as for criminal issues is clearly analyzed and discussed at 

General summary is made of legal procedures for the determina- 
tion of insanity; and in the appendix is added a model form for state 
commitment laws recommended by a distinguished group of authorities 
working under the auspices of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
in 1919. There follow clear-cut treatments of the relations of insanity to 
guardianship, contracts, marriage, torts, criminal responsibility, and 
testamentary capacity. These sections contain no extra-legal opinions of 
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any sort, and are crammed with excellently chosen citations on every rule 
of law stated. No attempt is made, at any point, to argue what the lay 
ought to be, but rather is there evident, throughout, a workmanlike effoy 
to set forth the important legal statutes and decisions bearing upon issyq 
within the scope of the medico-legal expert. The work, in every detajj 
evidences careful legal research, with intelligent and trained use of Cye. 
Corpus Juris, and case reports. It is difficult to see how these chapters 
could be improved upon within the space limitation adopted, and the ma. 
terial should prove of substantial assistance to psychiatric examiners. |p 
the equally admirable section following, various loose ends of law bearing 
upon abnormal mental conditions are collected and briefly summarized. 
The discovery and treatment of many of these points bespeak extendej 
practical experience in court work, as well as scholarly thoroughness jp 
the legal research involved. 

The main body of the book ends with a section called ‘‘The Physician jn 
Court’’. Here we learn how a physician gets into court, what happens to 
him after he gets there, and how his testimony as an expert is elicited and 
attacked. Incidentally, much sound law is given with regard to refreshing 
of memory by means of notes, admissibility of X-ray photographs and 
medical text books in evidence, and the proper weight of expert opinion 
with court and jury. This chapter constitutes one of the most con. 
veniently practical guides to be found anywhere for mutual instruction 
of counsel and alienist in their necessary relationships during actual trial 
of a cause in open court. 

Must we mention the inevitable psychiatric addendum ‘‘Some Sugges- 
tions for Reforms in Procedure’’? The reviewer believes the book as a 
whole deserves a better fate than is likely to be meted out to it by those 
lawyers who chance to read the final twelve pages. Professional dominance, 
successfully suppressed for over four hundred pages, demands its own at 
last. The medical dictator, rampant, asserts that the function of judge 
and jury she'd be limited to fact finding. Psychiatry should pounce 
upon the convicted individual the instant his criminal status is established, 
and joyfully should begin his medico-mental vivisection. No fixed pen- 
alties of any sort, in fact, should exist. Causes of the prisoner’s criminal 
acts, and of his total behavior, throughout life, should be reduced to terms 
of mental disease, and appropriately treated, forthwith. In the words of 
these psychiatrical optimists (p. 414): ‘‘A diagnosis having been made 
in this way, there will automatically follow a decision, not on a particular 
form of punishment, but on the treatment that is most likely to remedy 
the defect found.’’ Since, so far as the reviewer knows, there is not one 
single, demonstrable cure for any inwrought, adult, psychopathic or 
criminal personality pattern, the proposal adduced would relegate practi- 
eally all convicted persons to paternal—(we must not use the word 
‘‘eriminal’’)—psychiatrie care for life. An awkward situation, surely, 
when convicted of speeding, say, to an important business engagement, to 
be clapped into the observation ward of the nearest State Hospital for 
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ten days’ psychiatric analysis before one could even begin to expiate the 
detected personality irregularity! But all lawyers will admit, at once, 


financial advantage of such a procedure from a medical point of 


the 
view. 

In summary, Docters Singer and Krohn, throughout the main portion 
of their work, have seored a distinct advance for psychiatry in the good 
eraces of the legal profession. They support, with apparent intellectual 
sincerity, their profession of faith (p. 211) that the legal definition of 
insanity ‘‘is more satisfactory and comprehensive for its purpose than is 
the average medical definition’’. Their compilations both of law and of 
clinieal psychiatrie data are sound and workmanlike. Their selections and 
analyses of interrelated medical and legal doctrines are shrewd and pene- 
trating. Their citations of psychiatric and legal authorities are con- 
servative and discreet. An appended glossary of nearly 100 medico-legal 
terms gives further aid in that mutual understanding between lawyer and 
alienist which the whole book consistently tends to promote. No scientist 
or attorney who follows facts rather than fads can afford to remain 
unfamiliar with ‘‘Insanity and Law’’. 

WituiaM M. Marston. 


New York City. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF VocaTIONAL PsycHoLoey. By Charles H. Griffitts. 
New York. The Maemillan Company, 1924. Pp. xiii + 372. 

The growing field of vocational psychology is in need of an adequate 
textbook and to date such has not appeared. The book under considera- 
tion, though admirable in aim and fairly comprehensive in scope, falls 
short in fully meeting the demands and requirements of such a textbook. 
One suspeets this shorteoming to be due to the undeveloped state of the 
subject and its unlimited range rather than to the incapacity of the author. 
Nevertheless, this book is an important contribution which will be wel- 
comed by vocational and industrial psychologists. 

The author tends to identify vocational psychology with the psychology 


5 of individual differences, and accordingly the introductory chapter deals 


with the fundamental principles and facts of human variability. Then 
follows an excellent chapter on the statistics of correlation and the problem 
' the existence of ‘‘types’’ concluding that the existence of very few, if 
ly, simple ‘‘types’’, with regard to mental traits, has been proven. 
juestion of ‘‘types’’ naturally leads to a discussion of various systems 

of character analysis which presuppose the existence of ‘‘types’’. Two 
rather lengthy chapters deal with this topie under the general heading, 
‘“Physiognomy’’. The author is justified in treating these pseudo- 
scientifie systems at length for he thereby clears the way for a more objec- 
tive and experimental method of identifying and measuring human traits 
with respeet to their vocational significance. The use of the application 
blank, photographs and the psychology of the personal interview are dis- 
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cussed in the next two chapters. A brief chapter on rating scale j, 
followed by eight chapters all dealing with various kinds of tests ag aia 
in interviewing. A list of these chapter headings will be sufficient to 
indicate the range of tests covered: trade tests, strength and endurance 
motor control, dexterity and speed, sensory and perceptual capacity, 
imagery and imagination, and, finally, general intelligence. The bog 
closes with a chapter on instincts and character and a chapter on choosing 
a vocation. Study questions and a bibliography are given at the end of 
each chapter. Chapter summaries are omitted. 

Space does not permit lengthy criticisms, hence the reviewer is forced 
to merely list, without discussion, some of the points deserving favorabje 
criticism as well as some things deserving unfavorable comment. 

The aims of the book are excellent in so far as they tend to emphasize 
principles and methods rather than to merely record a series of results 
Precisely such emphasis is needed in any scientific approach to the prob. 
lems, for progress in the field of vocational psychology will come only in 
proportion to the development of adequate principles and sound technique, 
both of which have been conspicuously absent in the study of vocational 
problems. From the standpoint of the worker in related fields, one would 
probably single out for praise the author’s excellent discussion of 
‘*types’’, his penetrating criticism of systems of character analysis and 
his treatment of the interview with the concept of the use of various tests 
to bolster up the inherent weaknesses of the interview. From the stand- 
point of the vocational psychologist one might mention the author’s con- 
vineing presentation of the need for and the methods of statistical analysis, 
his specific and illustrated cautions for interpreting correlations, his dif- 
ferentiation between tests of capacity and tests of ability and his bold. 
ness in opening up the possibilities of developing a vocationally significant 
test of imagination. Mention should be made of his excellent treatment 
of the pros and cons of the weighting of questions in trade tests pointing 
out the necessity of weighting test elements on the basis of diagnostic 
importance rather than on the basis of difficulty. This clear statement 
seems to the reviewer to be timely in view of the rather common tendency 
of many test builders to merely ‘‘seale tests according to difficulty”. 
Apparently there is a passion for sealing according to P. E. difficulty m 
entire disregard of the fundamental question of the diagnostic importance 
of that which is sealed. A thoroughgoing combination of both prix 
ciples is urgently needed in the field of measurement. 

Too close an identification of the field of vocational psychology with 
the psychology of individual differences leads the author to neglect the 
field of abnormal psychology and the important réle mental hygiene prit- 
ciples are destined to play in the psychology of vocational adjustments. 
The author’s training seems to have been largely in the field of formal 
experimental psychology, hence we find a marked tendency to include 
experimental methods having slight vocational significance, as for example, 
the inclusion of detailed psychophysical methodology in connection with 
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rests of sensory capacity. The emphasis on principles and methods need 
not have led to a neglect of results for these latter are needed as an incen- 
tive to the beginner for learning the former. The reviewer is inclined, 
also, to deplore the attempt to extol the virtues of the individual test 
method and to depreciate the value of the group test. Surely this dis- 
crimination is not based on adequate experimental evidence even though 
it be true that many psychologists exhibit a similar bias. Another weak- 
ness lies in the organization of the book, there being a failure to sum- 
marize each chapter and to begin each chapter by tying it up with the 
preceding one. This results in more or less abrupt transitions from 
chapter to chapter and gives rise to a feeling that the actual style itself 
often differs. Although the reviewer commends the emphasis on statis- 
tical analyses, still he feels that the inclusion of correlational statistics 
with an abrupt change to the topic of ‘‘types’’ with little connection 
between them is unfortunate pedagogically. Thorndike’s method of bring- 
ing in statistics only as needed would seem to be a superior method. 
Indeed, the author himself utilizes this same procedure in chapter one 
in diseussing human variability which leads naturally to statistical methods 
f measuring variability. Other minor criticisms deal with the weakness 
f the discussion of compensation in abilities and the rather inadequate 
treatment of rating scale technique. 

Readers of the JouURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND Sociat PsycHoioey will 
alue this book for bringing together much of the subject matter of voca- 
tional psychology beeause ample evidence is contained in the book of the 
mportanee of vocational psychology in attacking problems of individual 
i\djustment in our complex industrial society. At the same time, these 
readers will feel more keenly than others the author’s failure to analyze the 
mental mechanisms involved in choosing a vocation because in this topic 
lone will be found abundant opportunities for surer insight as a result 
of what we might term a psychiatric approach. In all fairness, however, 
we must admit Griffitts’ book is very much worth while. It is a genuine 
contribution in a field that is ripe for more intensive cultivation. 

DonaLp G. PATERSON. 


THe MEASUREMENT OF EmoTionaL REacTIONS: RESEARCHES ON THE 
PsycHogaLVANiIc Reriex. (Arch. of Psychol., No. 76.) By David 
Wechsler. New York, 1925. Pp. 181. 


Doetor Wechsler gives evidence to show that as an objective indicator 
of the emotions the galvanic response has several points of superiority 
over variations in pulse, blood pressure, and respiration; and it is also 

) be preferred to such activities as trembling, the inhibition or excitation 

gastrie seeretions, the changes in glandular secretions studied by 

Cannon, the steadiness and character of the handwriting, and fluctua- 
ons in the size of the pupil. The author’s experimental work on the 

nature of the galvanie response and on the technique used in measuring 
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it was carried out at the University of Paris; and most of the “psycho. 
logical correlations’’ were made at Columbia University. On the who} 
the monograph seems to be the most useful work now available On this 
subject. The careful summaries of various physiological studies and the 
clear style used in presenting new results are not the least of its attractive 
features. 

Several improvements have been made in the apparatus used to measure 
the galvanic response. By means of the compact **photogalvanograph” 
which the author constructed, it is now possible to control the conditions 
of the experiments more satisfactorily, and to make the accurate objective 
records necessary in quantitative studies. Chapters V and VI summariy 
in a critical way the results of the investigations on the physical mechanism 
of the response. 

It seems to be definitely established that the ‘‘ psychogalvanie reflex” ix 
a brusque variation in the electrical conductivity of the sweat glands jy 
the skin. The magnitude of the response is also a function of the current 
which passes through the body. The current may be of endosomatie oy 
exsomatic origin, but the latter is more frequently used. The body doe 
not behave like a simple rheostat when an electric current is passing 
through it; a counter E.M.F. is set up against the passage of current 
through the skin. If this counter electromotive force of polarization at 
the points of entrance and exit of the current traversing the skin is din. 
inished, there will be a variation in the electrical conductivity of the skin, 
and a galvanic response will result. 

An E.M.F. of from two to four volts, of exsomatie origin, may be con. 
veniently used, and fairly satisfactory results will be obtained if the 
liquid electrodes are applied to the tips of the fingers. The respons 
ean be called out by a variety of stimuli or conditions, such as a sudden 
sound, pinching the cheek, a flash of magnesium, a pin prick, and taking 
a deep breath. A slight negative deflection of the galvanometer occurs 
when the stimulus is given, and after a latent period of from two to three 
seconds there is a progressive galvanometric excursion which is slow in 
returning to its original position. If the stimulus is repeated the response 
diminishes progressively in accordance with the general law of adaptation 
Fatigue reduces the responsiveness of the skin, and causes a corresponding 
falling off in the magnitude of the galvanie response. There is also a 
diurnal variation in the electrical conductivity of the skin. Under 
ordinary conditions the largest galvanie responses can be obtained between 
the hours of 10 a.m. and 4 P.m. 

The author has studied several psychological aspects of the galvanic 
response, and these are well summarized as follows: ‘‘ Psychologically, 
the psychogalvanic reflex is to be taken as an index of the occurrence of 
an affective reaction in response to an exciting stimulus. Neither the 
affective response nor the exciting stimulus need be consciously perceived 
by the subject experiencing them. Nevertheless introspective ratings cor 
relate rather highly (.66) with objective evaluations of the response 
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The psychogalvanie response appears to vary roughly as the intensity of the 
affective tone elicited. It does not vary as the intensity of the stimulus, 
except in so far as increasing the intensity of the stimulus tends to evoke 
a proportionally greater affective reaction. . . . Results from a num- 
ber of intereorrelations between various types of stimuli would indicate 
that individuals tend to be specifically emotional, that is, react emotionally 
to specific types of situations rather than uniformly to all types of situa- 
tions’’ (p. 166). It seems probable that the galvanic response may find 
a practical application in the differentiation of hysterical anesthesias and 
analgesias from similar conditions due to organic lesions. These appli- 
eations, however, are still in the experimental stage. 

The chief excellence of the present work lies in the new apparatus and 
the objective results which are described; opinion will vary in regard to 
the appropriateness of some of the theoretical discussions. The author’s 
dualistic outlook may be illustrated by the following expressions: ‘‘the 
psychic experience and . . . the accompanying physiological varia- 
tion’’ (p. 12), ‘‘mental stimulus’’ (pp. 20, 21, 26), ‘‘psychie stimulus’’ 
(pp. 30, 54, 111), ‘‘psyehie state’’ (p. 172), and ‘‘the cortex is the seat of 
consciousness’? (p. 173). (Italies not in the original.) Doctor Wechsler 
holds that the galvanie response is an index of ‘‘affective tone’’ (pp. 112, 
114, 116, 118, 174), and that the ‘‘ affective tone’’ is not necessarily ‘‘con- 
scious’’ (pp. 129, 182). The chief difficulty in accepting this conclusion 
is the fact that the ‘‘affective tone’’ is sometimes present without the 
galvanie response, and the galvanic response may take place without the 
‘affective tone’’. It is also not yet known to just what extent the gal- 
vanometrie deflections give an accurate measure of the physical responses 
which oceur (p. 121). 

Hutsey Cason. 


Sex anp Socotra, Heauru. A Manual for the Study of Social Hygiene. By 
D. W. Galloway, Ph.D., Litt.D. New York: American Social 
Hygiene Association, 1924. (Publication No. 427.) Pp. viii + 360. 
Price $2.50. 

This is a perfectly polite handbook that hes a useful function in 
starting the absolute novice (t.e., of course, child or prude) on the way 
toward sex and social health, largely through its very incomplete lists of 
books and articles on the relations of sex (most of which are as super- 
ficial as itself, and as far from original sources). The text already has 
appeared in two experimental mimeographed editions which have been 
used as a mannal for community ‘‘study’’, parent-teacher groups, summer 
schools, and to some extent in sex-education work in academic institutions. 

A preface, twenty-one chapters, a brief and superficial list of refer- 
ences, and an index constitute the book. The chapters are grouped under 
three headings: ‘‘sex in life’’, ‘‘edueation of young people in respect of 


sex’’, and ‘‘the community as environment’’, respectively. 
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The book aims to answer the following questions at least : 

‘What is a sound sex philosophy? What is the place of sex in human 
life and conduct? What are its biological, psychological, and soojg) 
aspects? How do these concern the family? What part does sex play 
in character formation? What are its effects on tastes, habits, attitudy 
conduct? How may these be guided? How is sex education related to 
character training? What specifically can we do for various age groups 
by way of sound sex education? For the pre-school child? fy 
the adolescent? For young married people? How can we best utiliz 
everyday situations for this training? What should be its spirit? Hoy 
can we control unwholesome sex factors in the community? What may , 
united community do?’’ 

And probably a great many of the folk who read the book think tha 
it has answered these questions. To the present reviewer its impression, 
however, is a somewhat curious one for a book in these “‘latter”’ days ty 
produce,—namely that Doctor Galloway with consummate skill succeeds 
in satisfying many of his readers of his sexual wisdom and insight without 
being anywhere indelicate, but that the actual facts stated would prove 
already familiar to about 93 per cent of all readers with I. Q.’s above 
say, 78. In the language of Greenwich Village the book is mid-Victorian, 
and even ‘‘ Main Street’’ could write it for itself. (Inasmuch as the author 
plainly planned to write a social-hygiene book that could not possibly 
offend anyone but a physician, these remarks, unthankful indeed, and a 
bit rude, cannot seem really unkind). 

But why do not the associations for social hygiene become more hygienic 
and less social—even a bit indelicate at times should their subject-matter 
so demand? Prudery still is reform’s and education’s most formidable 
foe, prudery disguised as modesty, but never so false as then. We need 
now and then a bit of the forcefulness of the eighteenth century in our 
reform-literature and nowhere more than in sexual education and reéduv- 
cation. 

Greorce VAN Ness DEARpory. 

U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, New York. 


CumicaL PsycHotogy. By Louis E. Bisch, M.D., Phd., Baltimore. 
Williams and Wilkins Company, 1925. Pp. xiv, 346. 


When a psychiatrist writes a book on clinical psychology the psycholo- 
gist is stirred with hope and curiosity; hope that some advance may have 
been made towards a mutually satisfactory adjustment between two pro- 
fessional groups whose respective activities are mutually indispensable, 
and curiosity as to what sort of treatment the activities of the clinical 
psychologist is to receive at the hands of the psychiatrist. 

The material presented by Dr. Bisch may be briefly reviewed. Chapter 
I contains a brief historical summary—not of clinical psychology, but of 
the treatment of and attitude toward mental defect, based mainly on 
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,ove’c ** Mental Defectives’’. Chapter II, entitled ‘‘Methods of Exami- 
per _is devoted chiefly to the presentation of the author’s ‘‘Complete 
gehema for Detailed History-taking and Examinations’’. The material 
‘n this Schema is grouped in the following divisions: history of patient 
family and personal), data of identification, psychological examination, 
physician’s examination, private talk with patient, home and neighbor- 
hood environment, heredity chart, diagnostic summary, prognosis and 
recommendations. Chapter III presents the author’s classification of all 
types of mental deviation. We find nine large diagnostic groupings as 
follows: normality, precocity, genius, mental retardation (not resulting 
in amentia), arrested mental development (resulting in amentia), amentia 
congenital), constitutional psychopathic state, psychoses and moral devi- 
ation. Normality is subdivided into bright, average and dull, and pre- 
cocity into congenital and spurious. 

Chapters IV and V deal with the normal child and the precocious 
child respectively. Some data are presented on the physical and mental 
development of the former with a complete reproduction of Doll’s sum- 
mary of mental and physical development of normal children originally 
published in the Training School Bulletin, 1913. 

Chapter VI and VII present the subjects of mental retardation and 
arrested mental development. The former the author distinguishes from 
any type of amentia. It is restricted to children ‘‘whose intellectual 
development is still in the making and who are thwarted, held back, and 
handicapped by some defect which prevents them from reaching mental 
maturity’’. These handicaps may either be functional or physical. The 
former include such defects as chorea, speech defects, neurotic make-up, 
psychoneurosis, ete., and the latter include adenoids, malnutrition, errors 
of refraction, masturbation ete. Removal of these defects results in a 
return to normal mentality. On the other hand arrested mental develop- 
ment may result in amentia. In this diagnostic grouping the author 
places the child born normal ‘‘but before it reaches maturity its brain 
tissue is affected by disease which destroys brain cells and consequently 
leaves the child an ament ’* Among the causes of this arrested 
development are physical trauma, severe epilepsy, severe syphillis, ete. 
[t is distinguished from congenital amentia with which Chapter VIII deals. 
The greater portion of this chapter is devoted to the special types such as 
hydrocephalus, microcephalus, mongolism, amaurotic family idiocy, ete. 

Chapter IX deals with constitutional psychopathic states. Chapter X 
discusses moral deviation. The author apparently does not believe in the 
existence of a ‘‘moral sense’’. He defines the moral deviate as ‘‘a person 
who does not react in harmony with the moral standards under which he 
lives, and who cannot be made to practice them, either by punishment, 
precept or education’’. 

Chapter XII contains an interesting presentation of the subject of 
epilepsy ; including classification, causation and mental defects. Chapter 
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XIII deals with syphillis, including, however, only a short Section devote, 
to the mental effects of this disease. 

Chapter XIV presents the subject of heredity as a cause of amentia 
in which Goddard’s work is reviewed. There is a very brief presentation 
of the Mendelian Theory although two pages are devoted to the tab 
of the stigmata of degeneracy. 

The history, nature, uses, limitations and types of mental test 
presented in Chapter XV. The Binet-Simon Seale is given in detail. 

The two final chapters deal with the education of typical child 
and with social problems—the latter being condensed into six 

There are two appendices, one presenting 58 case histories and the 
a selected bibliography. 

The hope has been expressed that some advance may have been made 
towards adjustment of psychiatry and psychology; in the opinion of the 
reviewer this hope has not been justified by the contents of the book which 
have been somewhat inadequately summarized. Moreover, he finds him- 
self taking issue with Dr. Bisch both as to the limits which apparently 
are placed on clinical psychology as a field, and on the arbitrary barriers 
which are placed on the professional activity of the clinical psychologist. 

The relationship between clinical psychology and psychiatry is a 
subject that is so emotionally ‘‘loaded’’, that the reviewer hesitates to 
refer to this aspect of Dr. Bisch’s book at all. The present writer has 
in mind nothing so hazardous as an attempt at a definition of clinical 
psychology ; in fact, he has at times been in grave doubt as to whether 
“‘elinieal’’ psychology had any legitimate existence. When a psychiatrist 
gives his book this title, however, the psychologist may feel some security 
in the assumption that there is a clinical psychology, and finds some justi- 
fication in eritieally examining the psychiatrist’s conception of the nature 

and limits of the field. 

Clinical psychology is referred to in the preface (xiii) as ‘‘ psychology 
based upon clinical experience’. Six of the seventeen chapters of the 
book, however, are devoted almost exclusively to some phase of the subject 
of the mental defect. At the beginning of the chapter on ‘‘ Terminology 
and Classification’’, we find the statement: ‘‘In beginning the study of 
clinical psychology one of the first and greatest difficulties encountered 
is the numerous forms and manifestations in which mental defect exhibits 
itself . . .’’ In the same chapter (p. 36), however, we find the 
following statement in regard to the author’s classification: ‘‘It has 
embraced the entire subject of mental abnormality under the caption of 
Clinieal Psychology so that the student may gain a comprehensive view 
of the subject as a whole. The topic ‘‘amentia’’ (with which this book 
is primarily concerned), therefore occupies its proper subsidiary part in 
the entire schema . . .’’ Again on page 9 we are told that ‘‘clinical 
psychology is concerned largely with children’’. Apparently the 
author regards mental defect as the important, if not the chief field of 
clinical psychology. This arbitrary limitation of the field neglects many 
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‘mportant problems of human behavior to which psychology has made 
portant contributions. 


mp 


la The chief objection which may be made is in connection with the lim- 
n ‘tations which Dr. Bisch, by implication at least, imposes upon the pro- 
g fessional activities of the clinical psychologist. In the Preface (xiii) we 


4nd the statement : ‘‘No person should consider himself a qualified clinical 
psychologist who has not had some medical training nor should a physicien 
qualify as such who lacks training in psychology.’’ The suggestion is 
at this point that the ideal arrangement is found when the psychia- 
. trists work ‘‘in econjunction’’ with each other. This is excellent; collabora- 
; tion between psychologist and psychiatrist either in connection with the 

linie or by means of codperative research is highly desirable. However, 
onnection with the discussion of methods of examination (chapter IIT) 
t is to be noted that of the seven procedures listed by the author, three 
are to be made by the physician and the following statement concludes 
this discussion (p. 8): ‘‘*But in any case, the person who evaluates all the 
available data should be a medical expert trained in this particular work.’’ 
[his in a book on Clinical Psychology ! 

On page 185 the author makes it clear that psychological tests are to 
be given the same relative weight as that of any laboratory report pre- 
sented to the physician for his interpretation. In fact it seems that the 
psychiatrist may ‘‘do’’ the mental tests himself under certain conditions. 
On page 205 in discussing the minimum staff necessary for a mental 
clinic, we find that a specialist in nervous and mental diseases, ‘‘a trained 
psychiatrist to do the mental tests’’ and a social worker is sufficient. We 
must conclude that a psychologist—clinical or otherwise—is unnecessary. 

There seem to be tests—presumably mental—which the neuropsychia- 

ne may use. On page 183 in discussing the limitations of mental 
tests we are informed that they ‘‘cannot accurately measure the intelli- 


1 mad¢ 


in 


gence of those individuals who suffer from deprivation or marked defect 
of the special senses. In this group would be the blind, the deaf and dumb 
as well as the aphasie. For the latter special tests are used by the neuro- 
psychiatrist . . .’’ The psychologist cannot but be curious as to the 


nature of these tests, and wonders if they include any tests not given in a 
book written by a psychologist! called ‘‘Handbook of Mental Examination 
Methods’’. 

Whether the ‘‘clinieal psychologist’’ is the psychologist with medical 
training or the physician (psychiatrist) with psychological training, it 

s clear that elinieal psychology is concerned with testing techniques, 
and it is equally clear that a ‘‘medical expert’’ is to evaluate the sig- 
nificance of those techniques. 

The author’s misconception of mental tests is revealed in connection 
with his diseussion of testing for preeocity (p. 71). He says: ‘‘The mental 
tests used to deteet amentia and retardation are also used to detect pre- 
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cocity. Obviously this is a most unscientific method and Obviously, too 
children with special gifts, such as music, for example, would be calla 
overlooked in such a procedure.’’ Again on page 188: there 
are no tests devised purposely and solely to detect precocity. For this 
purpose ordinary tests for amentia are employed .. .’’ 

The treatment of ‘‘precocity’’—the term is an unfortunate one—in a 
book on clinical psychology, it seems to the reviewer, is unfortunate, since 
the inevitable implication is that those individuals of superior intelligence 
are ‘‘clinical’’ cases perhaps in need of the ministration of the neuropsy- 
chiatrist. It smacks of the Lombrosian conception. This impression js 
emphasized by the inclusion of a picture (Plate 1) of a well-dressed, but 
open-mouthed little boy, entitled ‘‘Congenital Precocity’’! 

In the discussion of ‘‘a classification of clinical psychology’’ in which 
the author’s own system is presented, normality is divided into ‘‘bright”’. 
“‘average’’, and ‘‘dull’’, with the codrdinate classes of ‘‘precocity’’ and 
“‘genius’’. Unless evaluated in terms of mental level by means of quanti- 
tative and qualitative test data, these diagnostic terms have only a sub- 
jective significance. Of the remaining important diagnostic groupings, 
mental retardation (not resulting in amentia), arrested mental develop- 
ment (resulting in amentia), amentia (congenital), constitutional psycho- 
pathic states and moral deviation, it may be said that the clinical usefulness, 
especially of the first three, would be augmented had they been described 
in terms of mental level and mental characteristics. This would have been 
particularly appropriate in a book on clinical psychology. The author’s 
distinction between mental retardation (not resulting in amentia), arrested 
mental development (resulting in amentia) and amentia (cogenital) is 
interesting and might be clinically useful, if we knew the psychical char- 
acteristics of these groupings. 

The comprehensive schema for detailed history-taking and examina- 
tion contains much suggestive material for those interested in the organi- 
zation of mental clinics. 

The most useful and interesting chapters in the book, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, are those devoted to the discussion of constitutional psychopathic 
states (Chapter IX) and epilepsy (Chapter XII). To the lay reader the 
material in both of these chapters is clearly presented and informative. 

In the discussion of amentia which occupies chapters VIII and XIV, 
the author leans heavily on the work of the older medical writers—Tred- 

for his material. These authors and the present 
work give a large amount of space to the specialized types; mongolism, 
amaurotic family idiocy, ete., which are clearly defined medically because 
of characteristic physical symptoms. They constitute, however, only an 
insignificant proportion of the individuals of this group. 

The chapter on social problems contains only six pages. No reference 
is made to the ability of the feebleminded and mentally abnormal—espe- 
cially the borderline types—to become self-sustaining members of the 
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oommunity under social supervision, a topic which one might expect to 
gnd discussed in such a chapter. 

To the reviewer it is unfortunate that such topics as Personality, 
Qualitative analy ses of mental test performance with reference to diagnostic 
orot \ssociation test techniques, Analyses of mental mechanism in 
functional Pree os ete., were omitted—topies which Dr. Bisch’s ample 
clinical experience render him competent to discuss. The book should be 
of service to social workers and others who wish a general introductory 
rientation in the subjects of amentia, epilepsy, constitutional psychopathic 
states and routine procedures in mental clinics. 

The book is typographically satisfactory. The plates illustrating clin- 
eal types are for the most part of the conventional sort; however, it is 
dificult to see what service is rendered either to the clinician or layman 
by the one illustrating ‘‘Congenital Precocity’’ already referred to, 
or that of the melancholy young man shown in Plate 8 entitled 
“Psychoneurosis’’. FRANKLIN 8S. FEARING. 


Stanford University. 


PsyCHOTHERAPIE CHARAKTERLEHRE PsYCHOANALYSE HyPpNosE PsycHAGoeIK. 
y Arthur Kronfeld, Dr. med. et phil. in Berlin. Berlin: Julius 
Springer, 1924. Pp. xi+260. Price $2.20. 


The book is written for the medical practitioner, but it is more than a 
compendium of psychotherapeutic procedures and techniques. Kronfeld 
tries to give not only a deseription of the technique of persuasion, of psycho- 
analysis and of hypnosis, ete., but aims at a systematic foundation of 
psychotheraphy. 

The first part of the book (drztliche Charakterlehre) treats the field of 
personality and character from the medical standpoint, taking into con- 
sideration recent investigations of heredity. The second part (drztliche 
Psychotherapie) deseribes different psychotherapeutic expedients. The 
description brings to light not only Kronfeld’s familiarity with the liter- 
ature in question, but also his keen observations gained through intensive 
and extensive professional experience. The chapters on ‘‘the foundations 
of psychotherapy’’ (pp. 96-123) and on ‘‘psychagogy’’ (pp. 230-250) show 
a distinctly new way of determining the meaning, the aims and the limits 
of psychotherapy. 

As to Part I. No definite attempt is made to synthesize the results 
of experimental and theoretical studies concerning personality in a sys- 
tematic way. The author thinks such an attempt is the urgent task of 
theoretical psychology, confining himself here to the presentation of facts 
and working hypotheses which seem to be of value to the psychotherapist. 
The insufficiency of a mere descriptive psychology of character is empha- 
sized; only the genetic point of view is adequate. The attempts of char- 
acterologists, e. g., of Spranger and Klages, lack the necessary biological 
foundation. Their ‘‘types’’ are oversimplifications or trivialities. It 
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must certainly be admitted that they are inadequate constructions if on. 
is concerned with the psychophysical organism. But Spranger, for jp. 
stance, is not interested in the ‘‘individual’’. His types—so he assumes— 
furnish adequate means to understand the structure of historical and socia) 
life. To emphasize the inadeauacy of types with reference to the psycho. 
physical individual seems, therefore, unnecessary. It goes without saying 
that a medical psychology aims at a biological foundation. Kronfeld 
recognizes the onesidedness of a biological orientation for general Dsy- 
chology and shows its limitations, but this orientation is ‘‘heuristically” 
fruitful for ‘‘medical purposes’’; a view to which objections will hardly 
be raised. In general, the first part of the book represents the outlines of 
a psychology which will be of interest not only for the psychotherapist, 
but also for the practicing physician and for the psychologist. Kronfeld 
is admittedly much influenced by A. Adler. His close relationships to 
Kretschmer, Birnbaum and Schilder are easy to recognize. 

As to Part II. The attempt is made to determine the aim of psycho. 
therapy in both a negative and a positive way. The analysis as to what 
the aim ought to be is undoubtedly more thorough than similar discussions 
in modern psychotherapeutic works. In the case of organic diseases, the 
aim, the restoration of the ‘‘normal’’ state or function, needs no explana- 
tion. In the field of psychotherapy, an organic, a pathogenic basis is often 
lacking. A neurotic may suffer extremely in making certain adjustments 
to his environment. A psychopath may not suffer; but he does not make 
certain adjustments at all. What is the aim for the psychotherapist in 
eases of this kind? Kronfeld shows that neither social, nor ethical, nor 
statistical ‘‘norms’’ ean help us to formulate this aim. 

Is there, for instance, any justification for using ‘‘malajustment with 
regard to social conditions’’ as a criterion deciding upon the application or 
non-application of psychotherapeutic methods? Social norms and regula- 
tions, ete., are often’ determined by chance, they are, at least, not merely 
determined by the needs and desires of the individual. They are molded 
to a great extent by nonbiological factors; they are—viewed from the 
standpoint of the individual—nearly always ‘‘ psychologically meaning- 
less’’. The question arises: Is it the self-evident and incontestable duty 
of the medical man to attack psychotherapeutically those trends of the 
individual which resist a social ‘‘schematic domestication’’? Even if that 
should be desirable, one has to recall the fact that the sufferings which 
are brought about by the conflict between individuals and milieu are not 
only often the basis for the creation of objective values, but also of a 
certain ‘‘inner usefulness.’’ If the sufferings are removed the ‘‘immanent 
teleology’’ of the personality soon leads again to certain sufferings; that 
means the psychie structure, the sum total of the dispositions, in short, 
the presuppositions which lead to sufferings are not changed. It is highly 
questionable in many cases whether it is possible to change them at all by 
means of psychotherapeutic methods. 

These considerations may illustrate the searching analysis as to the 
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negative determination of the aim of psychotherapy. Kronfeld’s positive 
jotermination cannot claim to be more than a formulation that is prac- 
' ‘ally usable; it is the “‘Idee des ‘Starkerseins’’’ (Cf. pp. 105-108). 

‘this ‘‘Starkersein’’ can be more closely determined cannot be shown 


the treatment of ‘‘psychagogy’’ the chapter about ‘‘ psychoanalysis 
the psychagogie complement’’ deserves special attention. 

; book will be of interest to everyone who is concerned with modern 
ts of German psychiatry and psychology. 


Hernrica Kuiiver. 
ersity of Minnesota. 


EpucaTION OF HaNpIcapPpep CHuiLprREN. By J. E. Wallace Wallin. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., New York city. 1924. 394 p. 
hose who have worked with feeble-minded children to such an 
that they now wish help in aiding other types of children, the title 
study presents hope which the text does not fulfill. With the 
of one chapter the volume is devoted to a discussion of the 
timeworn questions of special class provision for the mental defective 
be saved for a self-supporting life in the community. The dis- 
the needs of other types of those handicapped is good so far as 
ut covers only a generalized statement of principles of education, 
tle constructive material. 
s the diseussion closely limited to the subject of education as we 
apply it. It covers rather that genetic type of education which in- 
duals aequire partly with and partly without the use of school systems. 
inevitable chapter on the history of the care of mental defectives is 
ited as an introduction to the subject. Clinical classification of 
lem children is given a detailed discussion, and the subject of educa- 
is related in the third part of the book to the questions of social 
and ultimate provision for mental defectives. 
The diseussion of education of mental defectives (and we might add 
a regret that the author so definitely tends to enhance his individuality by 
this wholesale term instead of the more commonly used and better evalu- 
ated terms) is comprehensive and presents the gist of the accepted prin- 
which the last twenty years of special class work have evolved. 
he prineiples are presented in such a generalized form that they 
much less aid to the inexperienced teacher than a simpler, less 
exhaustive study would. The text seems to be far better fitted for use as 
supplementary reading in a teacher’s training course than for the inspira- 
tion of the individual teacher. 
The author has undoubtedly worked untiringly in getting together such 
i great amount of material and in combining it into such a readable pres- 
n. It is probably nearer being complete as a sourcebook for the study 
of mental defectives than any other American publication on this subject. 
FLORENCE MATEER. 
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Tue PsycHoLoey or A Musicat Propiey. By G. Révész, Director of th. 
Psychological Laboratory, Amsterdam. International Library of 
Psychology and Scientific Method. General Editor, C. K. Ogden, 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, New York. Harcourt Brace 
Company, 1925. Pp. 180. 

This piece of work is especially valuable in that it is the first study py 
a well-trained psychologist of the early development of a musical genius, 
Without doubt the musical tendencies of Erwin Nyiregyhazi, the subject of 
the study, compose a legacy transmitted by both the paternal and materna] 
sides of his ancestry for several generations back. It is especially eviden; 
on the father’s side for members of this line have been connected with the 
Royal Opera of Budapest for two generations. The mother, however 
appears to be a better musician than the father. 

Among Nyiregyhazi’s abilities are perfect pitch. His sense of absolute 
pitch is not merely regional but complete, since it extends over almost the 
whole range of the musical register, and in fact this range is greater than 
any other on record. His capacity for analyzing chords is marvelous. [p 
transposing his ability is most excellent. He has amazed professional 
musicians by his musical feeling, precision and artistic understanding 
when playing at sight. At six years of age he could write musie almost 
faultlessly. 

We have here what seems to be an exception to the rule that creative 
ability appears in musical prodigies later than does interpretative talent 
This rule is well illustrated in the case of Handel and Mendelssohn and 
many others who interpreted before creating. The experimenter claims 
that creative talent does not develop with other mental capacities, as in- 
telligence, though these influence it. The experimentor says that Erwin 
will never be counted an ‘“‘infant prodigy’’ since these soon lose their 
power and drop out of public sight, but he will excel these virtuosos because 
of his creative ability. 

Though the experimenter seems to have taken some liberties in the 
technique oi applying certain mental tests, he claims that according to 
Terman’s system of measuring intelligence, Erwin is three years beyond 
his age. 

The young musician is now approaching maturity and his progress 
will be watched with interest by psychologists in America, where he came 
several years ago with his guardians. Tuos. R. Garra. 

University of Denver. 


PsycHOLOGY OF THE PrescHoo. CHILD. By Bird T. Baldwin, Research 
Professor of Educational Psychology and Director of the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station in the University of Iowa, and Lorle I. 
Stecher, formerly Research Assistant Professor in the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station in the State University of Iowa. New 
York. D. Appleton and Co., 1925. Pp. vii+305. Price $2.75. 

Some of us who have caught glimpses of the Iowa venture in the pre- 
school laboratory and have heard Professor Baldwin’s reports at the meet- 
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‘ngs of psychologists have anticipated with some enthusiasm a more com- 
nlete and systematic treatment of these matters. This new book of Baldwin 
se Stecher with its consecutive measurements of mental and physical 
‘raits, its illustrative photographs of apparatus, and its careful interpre- 
‘ation of results fulfills expectations. Something of the methods used will 
reported in this review. 

This book is an outgrowth of several years of study of children of 
‘wo to six years of age. One hundred five of these children have been in 
‘ttendanee from one to three years. While spending from two to three 
hours a day in this controlled environment measurements of physical, 
mental, and social development have been made. 

Sixteen separate physical measurements were taken each month ‘‘on 

the child’s birthday. These include: standing height, sitting 
height, three head measurements, width of shoulders, span of arms, length 
of uy per and lower right and left arms, three chest measurements, width 
of hips, and weight’’. Photographs are presented of some of the more 
difficult measurements so that they could be easily repeated. Physical 
vrowth curves based on the measurement of height and weight for 21,442 
lowa children of from two tu six are presented and comparisons made be- 
‘ween the preschool children and the Iowa standards. The results of the 
consecutive measures are tabulated at intervals of three months and stand- 
ard deviations are computed for each age. Moreover, the data for boys and 
girls are kept separate. Correlations are made between each of the separate 
measures and every other one. Moreover, correlations of the first order 
and even of the second order are made. 

Consecutive mental measurements were made of the mental development 
of these 105 children. The Stanford-Binet test, Detroit Kindergarten, 
card sorting, Wallin pegs, Goddard form board, and about ten other tests 
were used. Correlations of zero order were made between each test and 
each other test as well as with the chronological age and mental age held 
constant—truly a formidable array of data. Experiments were made with 
card sorting with children some of whom could not at first sort the cards 
at all and thus we have learning curves beginning almost at zero. 

There are chapters on the development of motor control; perception, 
association, and language; rhythm, design, and proportion; and on educa- 
tional activities and social development. 

In brief, this is an excellent book which adds a great deal to our 
knowledge of child nature. It is clear in expression and interesting in 
construction. To those persons who are vitally interested in the proper 
development of children, whether that person be an intelligent parent or 
a trained scientist, this book is indispensable. A. M. Jorpan. 


University of North Carolina. 
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NOTES 


The Eighth International Congress of Psychology makes the follo 
announcement : 

In accordance with the wish expressed on behalf of the Congress held 
in 1923 at Oxford, the next International Congress of Psychology yjjj 
meet in Holland. To this end the undersigned have constituted themselyes 
as a Committee of Organization and taken the following decisions: 

1, The Congress will be held at Groningen from September 6 till 11, 1996 

2. The Congress will be limited, as was the previous one, to about 20) 
well-known psychologists and a few others, to be invited by the Com. 
mittee. Psychologists who, having received no invitation, wish 
attend the Congress, are requested to apply to the First Secretary. 

. The subscription for members of the Congress will be 15 gulden (— 25 
sh., 30 Swiss frs., 25 R.M.). 

. For those members who should desire to be the guests of inhabitants of 
Groningen, accommodation will be found. 

. The recognized languages of the Congress will be French, German and 
English. 

. During Congress days the mornings will be devoted to the discussion of 
problems of the day in connection with papers by experts, which will 
be communicated beforehand; the afternoons to a limited number of 
conferences by individual members. 


Address Prof. Dr. F. Roels, 86 Maliebaan, Utrecht, Helland. 


G. Heymans, President. 

E. D. Wrersma, Vice-President. 

F. Rorxs, First Secretary. 

H. J. F. W. Bruemans, Second Secretary 
L. BouMAN. 

G. vAaN WAYENBURG. 

H. ZWAARDEMAKER. 


WwW ing 


to 


The Institute of Psychology established in Yale University in 1924 ‘‘by 
appropriation from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, to promote 
psychobiological and anthropological research with special reference to the 
problems of behavior, and to offer opportunities for professional training in 
psychology and the related aspects of anthropology’’, announces as its staff 
Professors Dodge, Wissler, and Yerkes, together with Dr. Harold C. Bing- 
ham, Research Associate, and three Research Assistants. 

The Laboratory of the Institute is well equipped with instruments for 
recording human and infrahuman reactions, and contains a unique collec- 
tion of photographie recorders and a finely adaptable rotation apparatus. 
A Williams string galvanometer and a Bull six-string galvanometer are 
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shortly to be added. The Laboratory is provided with a shop for the 
construction and repair of apparatus, and has a number of rooms for special 


esearch. 

‘ Fees for those who are candidates for advanced degrees are charged in 
accordance with the tuition seale of the Yale Graduate School. Research 
workers who are not candidates for advanced degrees are to be charged in 
accordance with the facilities furnished. A number of research assistants 
are to be appointed each year with stipends varying from $1200 to $1800 


a year. , 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Chairman of the Institute of 
Psychology, Kent Hall, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


This notice does not preclude the book from further notice or review.) 

Social Psychology. By Knight Dunlap. Williams and Wilkins, Baltimore, i925. Pp. 
961. Price $4.00. 

A Theoretical Basis of Human Behavior. By Albert Paul Weiss, Ph.D. R. G. Adams 
ind Co., Columbus, Ohio. 1925. Pp. 400. Price $2.50. 

The Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child. By Arnold Gesell, Ph.D., M.D. Macmillan, 
New York, 1925. Pp. x+447. 

The Crisis in Psychology. By Hans Driesch. Princeton University Press. Princeton, 
N. J., 1925. Pp. xvi+275. Price $2.50 net. 

Physique and Character. By E. Kretschmer. International Library of Psychology, 
Philosophy and Seientifie Method. Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York, 1925. 
Pp. xiv+266. Price $5.00 net. 

Studies of Mental Defeets and Handicaps. By J. E. Wailace Wallin, Ph.D. Miami 
University Bulletin, Miami, Ohio, 1924. Pp. 177. Price 75 cents. 

Freud: L’Homme, lo Doctrine, l’Ecole. (Traduit de l’allemand par Mile. L. OC. Her- 
bert). By Fr. Wittels. Paris, Felix Alean, 1925. 

The Criminal as a Humar. Being. By George 8. Dougherty, Former Dep. Commissioner 

1 Chief of Detectives, New York Police Department. D. Appleton and Co., 
New York, 1924. Pp. 290. Price $2.00. 
igs of the International Conference on Health Problems in Tropical America. 
By various authors. Published by the United Fruit Company, Boston, Mass., 1924. 
Pp. xxi + 1010. 

An Approach to Social Medicine. By Francis Lee Dunham, M.D. Lecturer on Social 
Medicine in the Johns Hopkins University. The Williams and Wilkins Co., Balti- 
more, 1925. Pp. 242. Priee $4.00. 
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American Journal of Psychology — Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Morrill Hall. Subscription $6.50. 
600 pages annually. Edited by E. B. Titch- 
ener. Quarterly. General and experimental 
psychology. Founded 1887. 


The Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of 
Genetic Psychology — Worcester, Mass.: 
Clark University. Subscription $5. 520 
pages annually. Edited by Carl Murchison 
and coéperating board. Quarterly. Child 
behavior and genetic psychology. 


Psychological Review— Princeton, N. J.: 
Psychological Review Company. Subscrip- 
tion $4.25. 480 pages annually. Bi-monthly. 
General. Founded 1894. Edited by Howard 
C. Warren. 


Psychological Bulletin— Princeton, N. J.: 
Psychological Review Company. Subscrip- 
tion $5. 720 pages annually. Psychological 
literature. Monthly. Founded 1904. Edited 
by Samuel W. Fernberger. 


Psychological Monographs — Princeton, N. J.: 
Psychological Review Company. Subscrip- 
tion $5.50 per vol. 500 pp. Founded 1895. 
Ed. by Shepherd I. Franz. Published without 
fixed dates, each issue one or more researches. 


Psychological Index — Princeton, N. J.: Psy- 
chological Review Company. Subscription 
$1.50. 200 pp. Founded_1895. Edited by 
Madison Bentley. An annual bibliography 
of psychological literature. 


Journal of Philosophy—-New York; Sub- 
Station 84. Subscription $4. 728 pages per 
volume. Founded 1904. Bi-weekly. Edited 
by F. J. E. Woodbridge and Wendell T. Bush. 


Archives of Psychology—Sub-Station 8&4, 
N. Y.: Archives of Psychology. Subscription 
$5. 500 pp. ann. Founded 1906. Ed. by 
R. 8S. Woodworth. Published without fixed 
dates, each number a single experimental 
study. 

Journal of Abnormal Psychology and Social 
Psychology—Boyd Printing Co., Inc., Albany, 
N. Y. Subscription $5. Edited by Morton 


Prince and Henry T. 
432 pages annually. 
Abnormal and social. 


Psychological Clinic — Philadelphia; 
chological Clinic Press. Subscription § 
288 pages. Ed. by Lightner Witmer, Fy 
1907. Without fixed dates (9 g 
Orthogenics, psychology, hygiene, 


Training School Bulletin — Vineland, y, 
The Training School. Subscription $1, 
pp. ann. Ed. by E. R. Johnatone, Pe 
1904. Monthly (10 numbers). Psy 
and training of defectives. 


Psychology Monogra 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co, 
scription $5. 500 pages per volume, Rai 
by W. 8. Hunter. Published without 
dates, each number a single research, 


Moore. Qua 
Founded 


Comparative 


Psychoanalytic Review — Washington, D, 
3617 10th St., N. W. Subscription $6, 
pages annually. Psychoanalysis. Qu 
Founded 1913. Ed. by W. A. White 
S. E. Jelliffe. 


Journal of Experimental Psychology 
Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review ¢ 
pany. 480 pages annually. Experi 
Subscription $4.25. Founded 1916. 
monthly. Ed. by John B. Watson. 


Journal of Applied Psychology — Wore 
Mass. Florence Chandler. Subscription 
400 pages annually. Founded 1917. ¢ 
terly. Edited by James P. Porter 
William F. Book. 


Journal of Comparative Psychology —2 
more: Williams & Wilkins Co. Subscript 
$5. 500 pages annually. Founded 1 
Bi-monthly. Edited by Knight Danlap 
Robert M. Yerkes. (P. B) 


Genetic Psychology Monographs — Worcest 
Mass.: Clark University. Bi-mom 
Founded 1925. Subseription $7.00. 
pages annually. Edited by Carl Mu 
and an international codperating board. 








